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'p money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and w 


\ liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes ff 
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Detoted to Bees an g Honey, 


And Peace on Earth and Good Wil P tard Men. 
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Maweh, 1879. 


Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 


PATENT HIVES—WIAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 





While | earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 

atented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 

ry to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,” but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they o1ce get » clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 

ave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or ieplamente, is patented. 

T recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every pErpore whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204 by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175 by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter's frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tel. o well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps producé a nice article of extracted for about l5c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without an 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as le 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
tone regina b are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature aione, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 





takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
tei 
NOVICE. 


hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thou in it 





by one of the clerks. It is the very best I evn do. Your busy friend, 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





Contents of this Number. 


Scraps and Sketches. No.3. Howto Prevent 





WARRANTED QUEENS. 


I warrant, as properly mated, all “Dollar Queens” 
sent out by me this season. My Queens are all bred 
| from best imported stock, and [ promise safe arri- 
val and perfect satisfaction. Prices the same as A. 
I. Root's. I will discount for wholesale orders. 
3-4d E. M. He AYHURST, Kansas C ity, Me. 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE! 
I will sell after April Ist to June 15th-- 
Full Colonies with tested Queen, cach.......... $6 00 
3 frame Nuclei with tested Queen.. .4 00 
Each additional frame with Bees and ‘Brood ‘in 
Proportion. . 


_ Single tested Queen. . i an ate hae wits a ake "2 50 


‘dn. from Sagging 49 
Patents. Something About Investing ‘in Them... .7$ 
OE eS A et ry ry er 81 
Something about Grape Sugar, Sawdust; Thick- 

ness of Sections, Prevention of orem 
And Cheap Fdn. Machines.. Svanelee 

The $25.00 Hive. ‘Visiting’ Queens, &e. . 83 

Australia; Water for Bees During Shipment.. . .B4 

Another Bad Report, Seemingly from Grape 

The Inventions o the Month; Simplicity Feed- 
er Arranged to be Used at the Entrance of 
the Hive, in the Day time; Mat for Cover- 
ing the Frames; Combined Shipping Case 
and Honey Crate; Honey Box for Farmers... .82 | 

Protection Against Extremes of Heat and 
Cold, Sudden and Severe Changes of Tem- 
perature, and Dampness in the Hives........ ..86 
I cic isic does nad Retains Nex plese Nin sie 4.0% 8h OK +044 0 86 

mere Grape Sugar, Cheap Honey for Feed- . 
i Di ites «Chea aes Loeb ks oa bein kBR «aR DO 7 

NN 6 oii, as en koasbineddeaed +s ah creme dase 87 

The Cold Smoker, and the Way in Which it is 
DN ee te onc nu pins ca pens «a's 4a Ne RO 

An Open Letter to Mr. Corey.. . 90! 

Glucose Once More.. deh 5 aay ae 

Stings. (Concluded from last Month).............. 91 

ider Flower, Sumac, Sunflower, Swarming......91 

Making Frames, es &e., by Foot and 

land Power.. va oath daeh hades Cee 

AC a enient Horse Power. . 85 

More About Foot Power Saws...................-- 105 

Trials of Cellar Wintering . es cache en 

Fdn. from Mrs. Dunham's POM a cn cc se sake 105 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

A Lesson on Bee Culture for Women; Also a 
Lesson for Invalids; Sugar Feeding and 
Public Opinion; Excessive Swarming; Cau- 
tion about Closing Hives in Swarming 
Time; Prevention of Swarming by Using 
Extractor; Division Boards for the Queen; 

Bees versus Doctors and Medicine; Bee 
Dress for Ladies. . oe 

Grass versus Sawdust: How to Stop Robbing: 

How to Sell Honey. sso aee 
NOTES AND ) QUERIES. 

Bees Dying; Box Honey Obtained by Using 
Fdn. Compared with Extracted Honey; 
Brood Rearing in Winter in Chaff Hive........84 

Moving Bees; Queen Fertilized by a Drone 
From Hives 4 miles Distant; How to Use 
Transferring Clasps, &c.; Measurements 
of the L. Hive: Honey Running from 
Hives in Cold Weather; How to Keep 
Rilack Drones Out of the Way; Fdn. Part 
SU Ae ats hpadintings ou kia Gos 6k bona es ee we £5 

Chaff Packing for Winter; Report Concerning 
ae” RBS EE ee Ps, 86 

BLASTED HOPES. 

Peaches for Bee Feed, and What Came of it; 

Also Maple Sugar for Feeding Bees............ 88 

HEADS OF GRAIN. 

Propolis for os a 4 and Cotton Seed in 
lace of Cha ty Combs for Artificial 
Swarming; Chatt F ive Covers; One Unfay- 
orable Report from Grape Sugar; Stand for 
Chaff Hives; Hasty Conclusions that a 
Hive is Queenless; The Century Plant for 

nc , EERE FE AE AE FN tate Oe ape: 100 

Tin Cans and Pails for Extracted Honey; Salt- 
ing Bees; Watering Bees; Bees Getting 
Lost on Snow; Glucose and Grape Sugar; 
Section Boxes; Wired Fdn.; Cards for 
Shipping Cases; New Zealand................. 101 

Nailing. ves Without Gauge Frames; Fdn. 
Breaking Down, Robbing, &c.; “Going it 
Blind”; 7% Minister’s Trials; Introducing 
Queens to Artificial Colonies; Cutting Bee 

rees and Transferring in Winter, and how 

ed Carries PHOMOUA «oo... ics ec cscs cccscs 102 

Thurber’s Defence; What Kind of Winters 

uire Most Honey; Distances Which 
Bees Fly; Spreading Straw on Snow in 
Front of Hives; Two Separate Colonies in 
vg oe coh ta Ee ee Poe eae 103 | 

First Honey of the Season; Queen Nursery, 
Hemp tor Honey; Robbing, Another Rem- 
edy; Queen’s Voices; Why do they Talk ..... 104 | 

One Pound Secti eo: Moods i March | 

ons; D n arch; 

“Blessed Bees;”......... . of WES Peete. cance 106 | 


All Queens were raised in full Colonies, last sum- 
mer. Goed references given when required. 
3 JU Liv S HOFFMAN, Fort Plain, Mont. Co. a N. Y. 


EUREKA! 
Go West, Young Man, Go West! 


Where you can buy the best Foundation at lowest 


| rates; 10 to 50 Ibs., cut to suit any frame, at 50c. per 


lb.; less than 10 Ibs... 55e. Wax in lots of 25 Ibs. or 
more worked up at Be. per Ib.; 30c. per lb. in trade 
for nice yn wax delivered here. 

J. FARR, Independence, Mo. 








Names of “responsible parties will be inserted in 


either of the following departments, at a uniform 


peiee at of 20 cents each insertion, or pan - year. 


$1. 00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. a; 20¢ each insertion, or #2. 00 per ‘year. 


~ Those whose names = appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an » leapoeted queen 
mother. If the queen arriv +s dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. 
*E. W. Hale, Wirt, C. H. W. Va. 1-12 
*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 74 
*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*J.M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred, Co., Md. 1-6 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. &ttd 
*R. Stehle, Marietta, O. 1-64 
*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, Kane Co.. Ill. 2-1d 
*J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., Il. 38 
*S. M. Hitchcock & Co., Warthen, Wash. Co., Ga. 3-8 
J. B. Keeler, Carlinv ille, Ill. OB 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. York. 5-4 
F. A. Salisbury, Geddes, Onon. Co., N. Y. 12-5 
Bie Bes Fradenburg, Port Washing’ ton, 0. 2-6 
R. R. Murphy, Garden Plain Whiteside Co. , Ill, 2-4 
C.H. Dean, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 
=. 


A. Snell, Milledgeville. Carroll Co., Hl. . 8-7 
J. Elliot, Ashland, Ohio. 3 


CLUBBING List. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 2h 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 50)..... 175 
** Both the above (Bee Journals of America) 3 00 
** American Agriculturist oe SER OPE 2 2% 
** Prairie Farmer DW a 54406 bs 2 90 
** Rural New Yorker e SE re 3 
** Seientific American 3 20 
* Fruit Recorder and Cottage Garmunae 100) 175 
[Above rates include all Postage.| 
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EE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE FOR 1879. 
I will send Bee-Keepers’ Magazine to any ad- 
dress, for 1879, for 75c. Am. Bee Journal, $1. Cook’s 
New Manual, Smokers, and Bee-Keeping Supplies. 
3d E. H. WYNKOOP, Catskill, N. Y. 
EE-KEEPERS will receive sample copy of 
The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine free and terms to 
agents by sending their address on postal card to 
‘A. J. King & Co., 61 Hudson St., New York. Itf 





BiINCHAM & HETHERINCTON’S 
Patent Honey Knife and Smoker,'$1. each. Send 
for cireular. BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 

3d Abronia, Mich. 


D0 YOU KEEP BEES: 


Or expect to? Then subscribe for the 

BE -KEEPERS’ EXCHANGE, 
A spicy, illustrated monthly, edited by a practical 
Bee-Keeper. Only Tic. a year, postpaid. Sample 
copy free. Address J. H. NELLIS, 
2f Canajoharie, N. Y. 
VALUABLE INFORMATION Fiiwix: 
Next to the system of rotation in crops, the most impor- 
tant discovery yet made in Agriculture, Without any 
outlay of money, an increase ot from 25 to per cent. 


3) 
can be obtained in the cropof MARKETABLE 


POTATOES 


Proved by two years’ experience, Costs nothing but time 
during Winter or early Spring to prepare the seed. Full 
directions sent for $1, payable after trial, at maturity of 
crop, Isatan T, CLYMER, Quakertown, Bucks Co., Pa, 


LANDES’ BEES AND POULTRY. 
For Italian Bees, Full Colonies, Nuclei or Queens, 
and Pure Bred Poultry, including Land and Water 


varieties, Address JNO. R. LANDES, 
stfd Albion, Ashland Co., O. 


Purchasing colonies with Imported Queens, or 
Home Bred Queens, Italian Queens, Comb 
I-oundation, and Implements in Bee Cul- 
ture, write for circular, with prices and sample of 
Comb Foundation free, to 


éd CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, IIL 


You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
pe are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what 2 bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for two 
years), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 


according to quality. For table of prices of Binders | 


for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 
your orders. A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


' 1-8 


BEH-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


A new Circular and Price List, free, will be ready 
March Ist, giving prices of Queens, Bee Hives, Sec- 
tion Boxes, and everything manufactured in the 
Bee line. We will be ready to work with new ma- 
chinery April Ist. M. A. BUELL, Union City, Mich. 


BEES 1879 BEES 


Full Colonies, Nuclei and Queens cheap. Supplies 
furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. rite for par- 
ticulars. 5S. D. MCLEAN & SON., 
2-Ting Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 


THE ORIGINAL SMOKER CORNER. 


We have arranged a movable Cold 
Blast or Rag Burning Attachment 

1 for all sizes of Bingham Smokers, 
and will send it postpaid to anyone 
on receipt of 25 cts., and the diame- 
ter measure of their Smoker. This 





is the most perfect application of the 

Cold Blast principle which can_ be 

@ made, and we have put it in the Pat- 

ent Office that we may have the cred- 

Hit of the application and some other 

| - gimprovements which we have made. 
+ 


Mr. Corey suggested the principle, 
and speaks highly of the soothing ef- 
fects of cold smoke. 

All our new Smokers will be pro- 
vided with the movable Cold ~ 
(NO 

extra charge.) ‘they will. burn any- 
thing combustible, and rags, &c., slowly. The At- 
tachment can be removed without injury or trouble, 
should Cold Blast prove of no practical value. 

Larme Sine SMORGFS.........ccccacccccccusse $1 

NINE 655 Re al gw av Ra nes 3S URES the bokess eae 

Small 

Sent ponents on receipt of price. 

Our Dollar Smokers contain our new improve- 
ments and, excepting our larger sizes, are the best 
Smokers ever made. Price, 50 cts. each per ‘4 doz. 
Send for circular for Knife and Smoker. 

T. F. BINGHAM, 
Otsego, Mich 
Mailed to Canada on receipt of price. 


Attachment until fully tested. 


a 


Rubber 





Y BEES, HONEY, \% 
{ COMB FOUNDATION 


AND 


\ 9\ Aparian Supplies, /» « 
3 D Gi 


Containing name, ad- 
dress, &c., like this, in- 
cluding ink, pads, and 
BERSWAE — postpaid, for 

The same without 
ink, &c., $1.50. 

A. I. ROOT, 
Medina, O. 


Before Purchasing | 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name and (if you will do us the kindness) those 
of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Illustrated Circu- 
lar of Apiarian Supplies, and sample Sectional Box 
and Comb Foundation, made on the Dunham 
Foundation Machine, which is the latest improve- 
ment in that line. We wish to place these samples 
before Every Reader of this Magazine, and hence 
offer them Free. Just send your name at once. 

N. B.—We have secured the general agency of the 
above machine. Special attention given to. 7 
Italian Queens and Bees. The highest price pai 
for Beeswax. J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 

Hartford, Wis. 


CANADA. 

A new Circular and Price List Free. Will be seaty 
about the First of February, giving price of Com 
Fdn., Hives, Extractors, Section Boxes, etc. etc. 

38 Address M. RICHARDSON, Port Colborne, Ont. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. | 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disap »intment, if we make a purchase without 
secing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I c: in, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 

owing list, books that I approve, [ have marked with 
a*; those r especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second or Third 25 
A BC of Bee Culture. Part Ist, 2d,&3d,in one Vol. 60 


Cy RN i, Sc ete cesedceses 1 25 
ey oe pee re 1 00 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... $2 00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping**t......... 1 50 
Bee-keeper's T ext Book*. .Rev ised, = uslin.. 1 00 
ni ‘aper.. 75 


A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*$.. 125, 


ee at ORE SS RR as Seana 20 
How I made $350 a Year with my I Beest$....... 25 
Honey as Food and Medicine.. hi pik 10 
Art of Saw-filing*t............. Miesesetunakee ws rfid 
Fuller's Grape Culturist**...................... 1 50 





ITALIAN QUEENS, FULL COLONIES, 


AND NUCLEI AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


I am prepared to fusnish early Queens, bred from 
imported and select, homebred mothers, warranted 
to be as pure as any in the U. 8. Also Albino 
Queens. Safe arrival guaranteed. Also Hives and 
Apiarian supplies. Send for e *e eat &e. 

Address VALENTINE, 
3 Double Pipe C ree a: Carroll Co., Md. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
portation. Dollar queens, $1.00; ready in April. 
ested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 
Full colonies of Italians from $7.00 to $10.00. Three 
frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after $4.50. Comb Foundation, Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies, &c. 
3-8d PAU L L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 





a 


Bees and Beeeepers’ Supplite for Sale, 


I will deliver on Boat or R. R. any number of Hy- 
brids at $4.00, and Blacks at $3.50, all in Langstroth 
Hives, payable in advance. Freight not included. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 

MRS. J. T. CAPEHART, Admr’x, Memphis, Tenn. 

E. have sold all of my Italian Bees. 


Something New In 
FOUNDATION MILLS! 


For the benefit of those who want a Fdn. mill for 
use in their own apiaries, and nothing more, we 
have made arrangements to make a second quality 
machine, at the following low prices: 


te mill iskves so ttat te eapeteus igi r nk sares $22 00 
2 es PT re er TET Cre 38 00 


These machines will be marked “Challenge, second 
quality,”’ and are warranted to do as good work as 
any other cheap mill, but will have smaller rolls, 
c heaper work, and w ill be much inferior to the high 
priced mills we have been selling. Samples of their 
work on application. No warrant on these machines 
more than what is given above, and they can, in no 
case, be returned or Te 

I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Am, Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. [have just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


&ALL RECULATED, AND IN 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or [ will send 
you the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
You can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, for a present, — to make any boy (or 
man either) happy. } F ROOT, Medina, 0. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


and Colonies for sale for 1879. The best is the 

cheapest at any price. Circulars sent free. 
Address D. A. PIKE, Box 19, 

oS Smithsburg, Wash. Co., Md. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


A 20-Column Paper, published Monthly, by the 
Winter Bee-Hive Manufactory, Kendallv ille, Indi- 
ana. Subscription, 50 cts. a year. 25 cts. a year 
to every Bee-Keeper who will send us the address of 
all the Bee-Keepers in his vicinity, or 3 months free 
to every Bee-Keeper who will send us his address. 
'The above offer is for names of persons only who 
have never received the paper. 


WINTER BESE-HIVE. 

9,100 Now in Use. UNPARALLELED SUC- 
cess as a Winter Protector. The Cheapest Hive of- 
fered for sale. 

Our Improved Honey Extractor.. vce cosccsse OO 
3 We Lee ahaa cate eaae 3 50 

All styles of Sections very low. Write your ad- 
dress on a postal card and address W. B. H. M’f’y, 
Kendallville, Ind., and you will receive valuable = 
formation. 


DAVENPORT GLUCOSE MANUFACTURING: C0 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE 
REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
CRYSTAL GLUCOSE SYRUP. 


Superior Double Refined Grape Sugar for feeding 
bees, at 3'4¢ per Ib. in barrels of 375 Ibs., and 4c in 
boxes of 50 or 110 Ibs. Crystal Glucose Syrup 5c per 
lb. by the barrel. Samples of the Grape Sugar will 
be sent prepaid, by Express, on receipt of 10 cents. 
litt LOUIS P. BEST, Sup’t, Davenport, Iowa. 











LORIDA ‘Air Pl: ants. A real curiosity. “Blooms 
yearly. Tropical appearance. Splendid for win- 
dow gardens. Post-paid, 50c. 
3 GEO. WOLFE, Jacksonville, Fla. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Very insttuctive. FREE TO ALL 


16 pages. 
Address PU RDY of Palmyra, N. =. 


applicants. 


Sections ‘= $6.00 Per M. 
F. L. FU Gasn 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RA ASSORTMENT of Peach and Apple 
trees, and small fruits. Alsoseveral 
| Farms torualecheap. R. 8. JOHNSON, Stockley, Del. 








DEVOTED VO BEES AND HONEY, 


MARCH 1, 1879. 


Vol. VIL. 


A. 1. BOUT, ) 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
Medina, 0, 


SCRATS AND SKE TC HES. 


HURRAH FOR BOUNDATION! 


Published 


) ostablished in 


NO. 3. 


‘7 F there is anything in my apiary that makes me 

| feel like swinging my hat, it is the sight of 
= combs built upon fdn. They are so nice, true, 
und even; nota drone cell unless wanted; combs 
built and filled with honey in days; and all these 
udvantages secured at a cost of only Tor 8 cts. per 
comb, 

The first sheet of fdn. that [| put into a hive was 
given toa strong swarm, and | guess every “dear 
little creature” in the hive wanted to see that “new- 
tangled improvement,’ and then, Yankee like, 
wanted to feel of it, to taste it, to smell it, and, last- 
lv, wanted to go to work drawing it out into a nice 
yellow comb; the result was, so many wax workers 
and “hangers-on” congregated upon the fdn., that 
it broke in two, about an inch from the top bar. 

Well, instead of sending back my 1v Ibs. of fdn., 
———, and then rushing into print to 
was a 
“print—ed”’ 
to dis- 
sii, I 


warn the public, by informing them that fdn. 


brilliant tailure, I “rushed” for what 
bee-matter IL had, and set my wits to work, 
cover a remedy. InJ. H Nellis’ circular for 
found the following: 

“We insist that the sheets be only 's inch short at 
each end, and explain the reasons as follows: the 
bees commence to lengthen the cells and fill them 
with brood and honey, from the center of the sheet, 
and work towards the edges, When the space at 
the ends is only ', in., the bees work out the edges 
(the sagging occurs when they first commence to 
work the wax) and fasten it tothe end bars, before 
the sheet becomes so heavy that the top part cannot 
sustain the weight, and either sags or breaks alto- 
gether.” 

On page 185, Vol. If, of GLEANINGS, D. B. Baker 
writes as follows: 

“The bees always begin at the top to build them 
Out, and, with me, always complete one side ahead 
of the other. This will cause the sheet, sometimes, 
to balance over toward the uncompleted side, and 
as soon asthe corner touches, or nearly touches, 
the side bar, just so soon will it be fastened. Now, 
as the bees go on finishing this side, of course it 
stretches, and as the corner is fastened, a bulge will 
oeecur just above. [I found mine not only bulged as 
stated, but the opposite side was stretched too long, 
causing another large bulge. My remedy was, to 
cut it loose from the bottom bar, and take out about 
'y inch; also to cut the corner loove and take out 14 
in, of comb. This lets it swing clear until comple- 
tion,’ 

Of course, | wanted my fdn. to “swing clear until 
completion,” and if the lower corners hud got to be 
clipped, why not do it when cutting out the sheets; 
but then, Nellis says the fdn. must be only 'y in. 
from the side bars, or it will sag and break down. 
Ten minutes thinking enabled me to effect a com- 
promise, and in 2 more minutes I had a sheet of fdn. 
cut in such shape that it almost touched the a 
bars 2 in. down from the top, then it gradually ta- 
peredas, it neared the bottom, where it lacked about 

',) Of an in. of touching the side bars. 

Fdn. cut in this shape proved to be the thing; I 
had about 120 combs built, and there was no more | 
breaking down, and no kinks or bulges. 


Monthly. 


' a fraud in nearly every respect, as I see it. 


Lctcieaclammnaonsas 1 a 

No. 3. 
‘TERMS: $1.00 Per Annum in Ad- 
vances 3 Copies for $2.0U 5 5 for $3.735 
10 07 more, buc. each. Single Number, 10c. 
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As my frames are 1l', in. deep inside, I cut the 
fdn. 1), in. short at the bottom, and the combs us- 
ually stretched enough to nearly touch the bottom 
bar; but they were all as nice and straight as a 
board. I presume this management would not be 
necessary with shallow frames. The fdn. was fast- 
ened into the frames by tacking a strip of wood 4, 
by *, into the top bar, with the upper edge of the 
sheet between them, 

To sum up, ¢ will always have my combs built up- 
on fdn.; and if I can’t get the money to buy it, in 
uny other way, I will sell comet iny bees. 


HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 

The plan you mention, friend IL., or asim- 
ilar one, has been given before by some- 
body; for deep frames it is doubtless an ex- 
cellent idea, but we have had such nice work 
with the sheets as we make them for the L. 
frames, that hardly anything more is need- 
ed, unless it is something to make them 
strong enough to ship. At present, [ am in. 
clined to think the fine wire, woven in the 
frames as described in Aug. No., of last 
year, the most feasible. Even if the queen 
does skip a cell now and then, she may use 
these same cells, after the comb gets a little 
older. The matter needs a thorough test- 
ing, and it will have it very soon. 

ee re 
THE HIVE I AM NOW USING; 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT INVESTING IN PATENTS. 


a HAVE been engaged in bee-keeping, from my 
) “pop-gun"’ days to the present time. Indeed, 
™ work pertaining to the care and management of 
the apiary is about ull the work I take to kindly, and 
with all the trials and failures incident to the fasci- 
nating pursuit, the profits from the trade have most 
liberally replenished my exchequer. 

The greatest bane to my success has been my fool- 
ish desire to purchase and test the many patented 
hives that have been brought to my notice. About 
the worst take I got was at the Ohio State Fuir, at 
Columbus, where [had the misfortune to meet the 
King Bros., with their famous Am., hive. Perfectly 
captivated was I, by the superb arrangement, so 
much so that I danced to the tune of $75. for rights, 
und material ready to put together. At that memo- 
rable time, | was using the old style, eight frame, 
Quinby hives, and right good were they, “you bet,’’ 
as friend Beal would expressit; but then I had 
learned something at the fair, and must make haste 
to transfer my bees to the new wonder. 

After all were transferred into the marbleized Am. 
hive, I felt happy. All I had to do, when the lower 
box was purtly filled, was to raise it “gently” and 
“slip” the other under, and so on, a@ininitum. Gra- 
cious! what a sublime arrangement! But, like 
— Hutchinson, | soon found I had been sold out- 
right 

My greatest objection tothe Am. hive is that it is 
A closed 
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top bar frame is a perfect nuisance, and, indeed, 
frames so constructed as to be kept at fixed dis- 
tances must fail to give the best satisfaction. 

My varied experience with almost every form and 
size of frame has brought me to the conclusion, that 
any depth of frame greater than 9 or 10 in., at most, 
is unprofitable; and just in proportion to the in- 
crease of depth in a frame, beyond this limit, there 
will be a corresponding decrease, as a rule,; in the 
amount of honey stored in surplus boxes. 

Last spring found me with 70 colonies of bees, and 
using only 9 different styles of hive. Thirty colonies 
in Am. hives gave me but little more honey than | 
obtained from 9 chaff hives containing 10 L. frames. 

I have been so well convinced of the superiority of 
the L. frame and Simplicity hive, that | have trans- 
ferred all my bees into this hive. Although the ex- 
pense and labor of the improvement was pretty 
heavy, and trying to the patience, | do not regret it, 
as tnow have the satisfaction of having 80, ten 
frame, Simplicity hives, and every frame exactly 
alike, all in hives painted white, which is a satisfac- 
tion to the person having to work with them, and to 
au person of good taste, a pleasure to look upon, It 
is an easy matter for me now to @xXaumine my bees 
and know their condition, by simply turning the 
quilt back, instead of taking off a movable side and 
then removing ullthe frames, us isthe case with 
frames constructed on the closed top) principle, and 
having a greater depth than nine inches. 

J. A. BUCHANAN. 

Wintersville, O., Jan., IL, 1879. 

My experience has been quite similar to 
yours, friend B., and I do not know but that 

have arrived at pretty much the same con- 
clusion. 





Ladies’ Department. 


A LESSON IN BEE CULTURE, FOR W0O- 


a ive 


ALSO A LESSON FOR INVALIDS. 


*=f-P AVING finished another very busy year, our 
4 bees having increased to 300 colonies, now, 
—<—!) us they are sleeping in the cellar and in snow 
banks, I will write you how we (ourselves and the 
bees) are getting along. 

Last spring, we started with 185 colonies, in 2 apia- 
ries 5'4 miles apart. Mr. Axtell and myself took 
care of the bees at home, 135 colonies I believe, and 
the 50 at the Burwic apiary, our nephew went over 
each day to look after. They are in timber, and 
consequently had access to a considerable wild fruit 
bloom, which caused them to throw off 2 large 
swarms in apple blossom time, which were re- 
turned. 

SUGAR FEEDING AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


The bees all increased very fast, but stored only a 
very little honey in fruit bloom. Then a cold spell 
of weather came on soon after, Which retarded the 
white clover bloom, and our bees came near run- 
ning out of food. Wefed over a barrel of honey, 
and feared we would have to resort to sugar feed- 
ing, which we would have disliked very much to do, 
as the people in our vicinity, far and near, are very 
suspicious of any who feed sugar to their bees. We 
have quit it entirely, and would advise anyone who 
wishes to build up a home market for extracted 
honey never to feed sugar, and to extract and sell 
only white honey. If the honey is dark let it candy. 

EXCESSIVE SWARMING, 

Although the season seemed early, swarming was 
later with us, than the year before; but when it did 
begin, it wasin real earnest. We never had such 
swarming; nearly every colony swarmed, except ex- 
tracted hives. At first, we began putting 2 empty 
frames in the center, cutting out queen cells, and 
returning the bees, and using the 2 center combs 
taken out to make nuclei, &c.; but soon we had to 
abandon that way of swarming. 

The bees, in a day or two, would be on the wing 


again, in many cases, having scarcely entered the | 


boyes. Then we took to putting a swarm into anew 
hive, giving them 2 brood frames, and filling up the 
hive according to the strength of the colony with 
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boxes and empty frames. We think we failed in 
not giving the bees sufficient room at the beginning 
of the honey harvest. 

CAUTION ABOUT CLOSING HIVES IN SWARMING TIME. 

We melted and destroyed 3 colonies, by closing 
the hive for a few minutes, to prevent swarms from 
going together. This plan we soon abandoned, and 
would warn people to beware of closing the hive in 
hot weather, even if ventilators are open as ours 
were. Two of tue hives had wire cloth on the bot- 
toms of the hives, as large as my two hands; but 
the colony was strong and all agitated, which causes 
them to get very hot in a few minutes. 

Afterwards, we were very careful to catch the 
queens, and then let swarms go together. The first 
swarms would always come back, generally to one 
or two hives; then we would divide them. We have 
had a8 many as 6 swarms in the air at once, and 35 
swarms ina day; but many of the swarms were put 
back into the hive they left. 

PREVENTION OF SWARMING BY USING EXTRACTOR. 

Of 20 hives, run for extracting, only 4 swarmed. 
They were allowed to settle in a box, in front of the 
hive, and the honey was extracted from above and 
below, and the swarm returned. 

For extracting we put a top box on our Quinby 
hive, raising it just high enough to receive another 
row of brood frames on top. We generally extract 
only the top frames, and are not bothered much by 
the queen's going into them, if they are fastened a 
little farther apart than the lower frames. 

We like top frames much better, to extract from, 
than side frames; but if a division board is put be- 
tween the brood frames and extracting frames, it 
will always prevent the queen from going on to the 
extracting combs, or boxes of comb honey. 


DIVISION BOARDS FOR THE QUEEN. 


Mr. A. makes the division boards of lath, nailed 
just wide enough apart to let the bees pass through, 
and no wider; if wider, it will cause the comb honey 
to be bulged. 

For several weeks ufter the white clover was done 
blossoming, the bees scarcely made a living. 

The bees at the other apiary, in the timber, got 
some linn honey, though not enough to amount to 
much, either last season or this; but still, even a lit- 
tle of it is a great help to the bees, because it pro- 
motes brood rearing. 

We got a good harvest from the buckwheat and 
fall tlowers, about as muchas from the white 
clover, 

BEES VERSUS DOCTORS AND MEDICINE. 


I have been an invalid for about 21 years; have 
been to water cures and medical institutions 5 dif- 
ferent times, and have spent hundreds of dollars 
upon doctors’ bills, but have never been benefited 
so much as I have been by the care of bees, during 
the past few years. 

Now, from the beginning of warm weather, when 
bees may be handled, until they are packed with 
straw for winter, lam out working with them, all I 
am able, almost every day, Sundays excepted. This 
year, in swarming time, even Sundays could not 
be wholly excepted. 

If lam not on my feet working with them, and 
must lie down to rest, I have my couch in their 
midst, where Il can watch swarming. I also nail the 
surplus boxes. We like nailed boxes better than 
dovetailed, for one reason, because I cun have the 
starters all on, with no danger of the boxes be- 
ing ‘“‘wapper-jawed.” 

We hire a housekeeper, and I give my whole time 
to the bees. I find it profitable medicine, and am in 
hopes that the out door exercise and the stings of 
the bees will in time, with God's blessing, wholly re- 
store my health. I feel that it has been in answer 
to prayer, that my health has been so nearly re- 
stored. 

My husband often tells me I would rather work 
with bees than do ammthing else, and I confess I do 
feel a good deal of enthusiasm in the work, and do 
not feur their stings, when properly protected, more 
than I would fear caring for a flock of chickens. I 
like best to bave my face protected witha wire cloth 
sewed in the front of my sunbonnet; itis cooler to 
the top of the head, if the bonnet is flaring, than a 
hat. 

BEE DRESS FOR LADIES. . 

I like also to have on a large apron, made out of 
denim, reaching to the bottom of my dress, with a 
bib in front, and straps to go over the shoulder and 
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eross in the back, a belt to button around the waist, 
and long, deep pockets; a brush of leaves or twigs 
(not asparagus, don’t like it) tied to one side with a 
long stout string, and a stiff case knife tied to the 
other side; a small bladed pocket Knife in my right 
pocket, a lead pencil and a bit of writing paper for 


taking notes, in my left pocket, and abhandful of dry | 


wood for my smoker. 

[ like to have 2 of these aprons and wash out, ev- 
ery evening, the one [have been wearing through 
the dav. Having things tied to me saves my steps, 
und I do not lose them in the grass. 

GRASS VERSUS SAWDUST. 

I think I should like grass better than sawdust, 
because it is so cleanly and pretty, and there is no 
danger of its getting on fire. By the way, we have 
already burned up 2 colonies of bee; the quilt of 
the first one took fire from a piece of rotten wood, 
and the last one from the Bingham smoker. The 
hive was saved, but combs and bees were destroyed. 
Before getting that thick apron I often used to set 
my calico dress on tire. 

HOW TO STOP ROBBING. 

I like best to stop robbing by wetting cloths, and 
wrapping them around the hives. Nothing is better 
than an old shirt, cotton or woolen; clasp the bot- 
tom of the hive with the sleeves. and throw the 
skirt of the shirt over the top. If robbing badly, 
lean a board against the front of the hive, and have 
the cloth dripping wet. 

I work right ahead with bees, for hours in robbing 
time, by ecbvering each hive over in that way. As 
soon as done with a hive, skip over, each time, to 
the farthest hive from the one last opened. After 
an hour or so, you can take off the first cloth. 


HOW TO SELL THE HONEY. 

We took 5 barrels of extracted honey, which we 
have sold very readily, and could have sold more if 
we had had it. We shipped to Chicago, 2,500 Ibs, net, 
mostly comb honey, in 14 lb. section frames, besides 
supplying 15 towns within about 20 miles of us. We 
go about once in 6 weeks, and take a new supply, 
see that it is kept in proper shape, bring home the 
shipping boxes, &c. We generally canvass some be- 
tween the towns. In that way we sell our extracted 
and rough honey to farmers. 

We want to thank you for the good advice con- 
tained in “Our Homes.’ We generally make that 
almost the first piece read in GLEANINGS. 

You may put thisin the Ladies’ Department, or 
in the Smilery (if itis worth printing), whichever 
you please; and tell the ladies, those who are not 
too much burdened with family cares, and especial- 
ly the invalids, that they are losing very much, by 
allowing their husbands and brothers to do all the 
work in the apiary. 

Never mind the stings; they will soon cease swell- 
ing. Your faces and hands may be somewhat 
browned, but it will be a healthier tint than the sal- 
low of ill health. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Warren Co., Ill, Dec, 28, 1878. 


After reading the above, I could not help 
thinking of the first letter I received from 
you, my friend. As it may interest our read- 
ers to know how the 300 colonies started, I 
will give a portion of the letter, taken from 
our Feb. No., of 1874. 


Please bear with me if I relate a little of our bee 
experience which has been a good deal dishearten- 
ing. Many have been the times this summer that 
both husband and I have wished we had let bees 
ulone, but there is no backing out now, without 
quite a loss which we could ill afford. Two years 
uzo this winter we brought home one swarm of 
bees; the next summer they swarmed twice and 
gave us about three dollars surplus; one of the 
swarms filled the hive of 2,000 cubic inches, box hive, 
clear to the bottom, so we thought we would do as 
some of our neighbors did, pry off the top and take 
out some of the honey. We inquired of half adozen 
or more of our neighbor bee-keepers if it would do 
any harm; they could not see that it would, so one 
hot day in Aug. or Sept. we went to work: but such 
f& muss as we got into! bees, honey and all squashed 
down together! Jt set us thinking if there was not 
au better way; so last winter or fall we borrowed 
some bee books, bought some, and sent for some 


papers, and during the last year we have learned | 
something. We had 15 stocks in the spring and in- | 
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creased to 27, 
all summer. 

Had you and your husband become faint 
hearted and given it up, see what you would 
have lost. I know you have worked hard, 
and been faithful servants, and now you are 
beginning to have your reward. 

I cannot quite agree with you, Mrs. A., in 
regard to sugar feeding. If sugar was very 
much cheaper than honey, I should use it, 
no matter what people said, providing I 
could be sure that none of it could possibly 
get into the honey offered for sale. After 
considerable experience in feeding to pro- 
mote brood rearing, I do not think there is 
any danger, at all, of its getting into the sur- 
us boxes. Those who talk to the contrary 
1ave not tested the matter, by practice. In- 
vite those who talk of frauds to come and 
see you and get acquainted. WhenI have 
a guilty conscience, I fear to have people 
talk, but at no other time. 

Your division boards made of lath are ef- 
fectual, but I should prefer some thin light 
strips, because they take so much less room 
in a hive. 

I am a firm believer in open air, and awak- 
ened enthusiasm, in place of doctors and 
medicine, and I hope your advice and ex- 
ample may stir up a spirit among your sis- 
ters, to arise and do likewise. 

If grass can be kept mown close, it will do 
very well; but I object toit for the very rea- 
son you have mentioned, that things are apt 
to get lost. It is quite difficult mowing 
among the hives, a in wet weather it is 
rather unpleasant. It takes hard work to 
keep an apiary clean and tidy, either way. 
My neighbor, Shaw, keeps sheep in the en- 
closure to keep the grass down. 

Mrs. A., cannot we men have such an 
apron, too? we like to be clean, and we have 
had ample experience of the effects of honey 
on our good clothes, when we happen to 
have any. We also get things lost now and 
then. Your plan of selling honey is the 
idea, exactly; but alas! that takes energy 
and go ‘‘aheadativeness,”’ too, and that is the 
great lack, the world over. It may be, that 
hard times will drive us to it, and I know 
your cheering letter will help us on the way. 


but have had to feed and nurse them 





FOOT POWER SAWS, ETC. 


ERE is a—well, I will call it a drawing of my 


| ca 
foot power. It being rather different from 
wee) any | have seen, | thought I would send it you. 

The arm fromthe crank runs back, as you will 
see, 30in. The length of foot power is 3ft. and 6in. 
I get more power thanI should to go right down 
from the crank, which is 24,in. My foot rises 9in. 
The balance wheel is iron, 24in. in diameter, 3in. 
face, and weighs 65lbs. When new it cost $1.30. The 
mandrel is °sin.in diameter and 1l7in. long. I had 
it made for me, washers, nut, and all complete, for 
50cts. The stand isspruce; the saw frame, hard 
panes the saw table, ash; the gauge that runs para- 
ell with the saw is ash, 2x3; the suw table is 44x24; 
the mitreing table, black walnut, 2in. thick, 30in. 
long, made according to your directions in the A B 
C; the track on which the sliding table runs is ash, 
the shape of a3 cornered file. It is all made and put 
together in good shape, withiron rads ia the legs to 
make them stout. 

The pulley on the mandrel is wood, ~in. in diam- 
eter. The saw does not run very fast, but I shall 
have to make it do for the present. I have made 
about 40 Simplicity bee hives with it; I made 17, in 
good shape, in as many hours. Ihave one which 
you made, and mine is as good as yours, 1 think. 
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a” machine cost $8.00 and 3 day’s work for 2 of us. 
fr. Root, [almost forgot to tell you the kind of 
saw I used for cutting the mitre to my hives; I tried 
my cut off, but that did not cut fast enough or eas- 
ily enough, sol used what I call a mongrel saw, 
neither a rip nor cut off saw, but just half way be- 
tween them, and that went nicely and easily. 

Now, Mr. Root, don’t think Lam too much of a 
brag for telling you what Lhave done and can do, 
for I am quite sure of it. 

I have taken more honey out of that hive which I 
got of you, than anyone around here has taken from 
all they have got; some have 9 swarms, and did not 
get 20 lbs. Igot from that hive 541bs. and 1l0oz. of 
comb honey, and it was not a good season here for 
honey, last year. D. 8. BASSETT. 

Farnumsville, Mass., Jan. 27, 1879. 

I am not quite sure that any advantage is 
gained from the way in which you make 
your treadle. We use asaw a great deal in our 
work, that is half rip and half cross cut. It 
has a decided advantage for cutting mitres. 
or for cutting across the grain of the wood 
diagonally. We keep in stock saws of this 
kind, Sin. in diameter, that we can furnish 
at the usual prices. : 

Do you mean, my friend, that you gota 
new mandrel made for 50cts. 2? | would like 
to hire the man who can do it. all the time; 
also one Who could make a new 65tb. balance 
wheel, for $1.50. 

—————_-_7>-2-2> 

NEW INVENTIONS OF THE MONTII, 
ql INCE my invention of the Simplicity 
xy feeder in 1877, there have been a great 
= many additions and improvements; but, 
as it was made almost expressly for the pur- 
pose of feeding at the entrance in the night 
time, I did not then, nor can I say I do now, 
think any addition necessary. Feeding in 
the day time, especially, when any honey is 
to be had in the fields. is a very bad plan, as 
[have many times demonstrated. I have 
kept a colony at home fussing with a th. of 
honey in feeders while one by its side would 
get 3tbs. in the fields. For the benetit of 
those who must feed in the day time, Mr. 
Gray, our foreman, has invented the follow- 
ing addition to the Simplicity feeder. Our 
friends who have buzz saws will {tindZit a 
nice little exercise for their ingenuity. 














SIMPLICITY FEEDER, ARRANGED TO BE USED 
AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE HIVE, 
IN THE DAY TIME. 

Get a piece of basswood 2} by 24 by 1 foot 
long; pine will do, but is more apt to split. 
Bore a hole in the centre, almost through, 
and then bore for the screws to hold the cov- 
eron. Next drop the block over a very thin 
saw, to cut a place for the tin slide which is 
to close the auger hole. Then rip off the 
cover just below this slot, and finish with 
the grooving saw, which should cut about 2; 
this saw may be a wabbler,asaw witha very 
wide set, or a group of 3 thick saws. You 
will observe there is a cut made under the 
cover, precisely like the one on the side fa- 
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cing you. After these are done, you have 
only to cut the little troughs, 3in number. 
and you are to cut them just 4 inch deeper 
than the bottom of the auger hole. Roll up 
a piece of tiny and push it to the bottom of 
this auger hole, letting the tube come just 
up to the tin slide, ‘Lhis tin tube is to earry 
the feed down under the bees, that it may 
well up under their feet when the feeder is 
filled, and so need not daub them or soil 
their wings. The feeder is to be used tight 
up against the front end board of the hive, 
partially closing the entrance. I used the 
Simplicity feeder in the same way when it 
Was first made, by laying a board over the 
top except one end, When I wished to feed 
in the day time. The price is l2e.: if sent 
by mail, 20c. 



































MAT FOR COVERING THE FRAMES. 


I am sorry to say. that even the enameled 
cloth is, in time, eaten through by the bees, 
and it seems that nothing is going to hold 
them permanently but wooden boards. The 
boards. however, need not be very thick, or 
very wide. Mr. Gray has come to our aid 
again, and given us the device shown above. 
The great beauty of it is that while it can- 
not shrink so as to let the bees out at the 
ends or sides, it can be rolled back, folded 
smaller, and adapted to the varying sizes of 
the hive with a division board, even better 
than any cloth, and in placing it over the 
bees, we can see through the cracks, so that 
not a bee is killed. The strips are of bass- 
wood, and are 1-16 by 4 inch. They are 


woven in a loom, with hard hemp twine. 1 
consider this a great acquisition. 
10c.; by mail, 1c. 


Price, 





COMBINED 


HONEY 


SHIQRPING CASE AND 
CRATE. 

I have for years thought of a shipping case 
that could be set right on the hive to be 
filled, and taken right off the hive and sent 
to market; but difficulties have always stood 
in the way, until now. The above has_bot- 


tom bars to protect and hold the sections, 
precisely like those on the broad frames, and 
they are supported by a groove cut along the 
Now to space 


lower edge of the end boards. 
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these bottom bars as they lay in the grooves, , 
exactly, soas tomateh the bottom bars of | 


the sections, we use a spacing strip shown in 
the engraving, below the ease. This strip, 
when pushed down in place, also holds the 
separators at just the right height. The sec- 
tions are closed tops, and when they are all 
in place, a thin strip is pushed down so as to 
rest on the top edges of the separators, and 
hold the boxes firmly upright, and in place. 
A strip of glass runs along each side, which 
allows the apiarist to see how fast the bees 
are Working, by simply raising one side of 
the cover to the story and a half hive. This 
case finished complete, glass and all, we can 
furnish for 20e.; in the flat, for 15e. ‘The 
case tilled with sections (28), starters, and 
separators, only 50e.; without the separa- 
tors, 40e. If you send the whole case to 
market, you can get along very well without 
separators, for every comb can be sent just 
as the bees build it. If the central seetions 
are capped first, separate them in the mid- 
dle, and swing them around, so that the fin- 
ished ones will come next the glass. Just 
one more invention, and then I will keep 
still for a whole month, for to-day is the 27th 
of Feb. 
HONEY BOX FOR FARMERS. 

Some of the farmers around here, and I 
suppose around you, must have ahoney box. 
Well, we will make one as deseribed last 
month, and we will have it just the size of 8 
sections. Tight sueh boxes will fill the ease 
above, if we put 4 seetions through the mid- 
dle. From bolts of thick basswood properly 
cut and grooved, we will slice off pieces like 
that shown below. 


Before folding them up. we will groove 
them, with a thin saw, to hold fdn., and also 
cut some similar grooves their whole length 
and nearly through, so that, witha pen knife, 
the grocer can readily separate every box in- 


to three distinct sections. The finished box 
is Shown at the right. It can havea groove 
for a glass or not, as you choose. The price 
of a crate filled with these boxes will be the 
same as with sections. Price of 3 1b. box 
With glass and fdn., all set up complete, de. 
Price of boxes in the flat, 2e. each. T hope 
you can make them still cheaper, and that 
these inventions may all contribute to your 
happiness. Good day. 

P. S.—While I have hold of the “door 
knob” one thing more occurs to me. 

I told you the story and a half hive was sold in 
the flat, at the same price as the Simplicities. As it 
has a permanent bottom board, it will figure in the 
list, at 44 more; thus: three will cost 7ic. each; five 
ize, each, and soon. You can furnish it with such 
inside work as you choose. The hive complete, 
nicely painted, all wood frames below, and our new 
case of sections above, no separators, we are pre- 
pared to send out for aneven $1.50. This is cheap 
and simple, and for beginners I do not know of any- 
thing better. The priceis so low, I do not know 
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how I could do any better, if you took 20 instead of 
one. 
—> O° 


SOMETHING —— GRAPE SUGAR, 
oTC. 


GRAPE SUGAR. 

BS. OU may recollect that Isent you some hard, 
"4 white, grape sugar in slabs, and that I after- 
—) wiurds wrote to you, that the bees which I fed 

with that sugar took the dysentery. The next 

spring (78), I went to the mills, and saw the chem- 
ical superintendant of the works, and had a talk 
with him. He explained to me the reason why that 
sugar was injurious to bees or, in fact, to any ani- 
mal (man included). He stated that that white slab 
sugar was manufactured expressly for the use of 
confectioners, and was bleached with sulphurous 

(not sulphuric) acid, in order that it might look 

white, in candies, &c. (Nice for candy eaters?) He 

said that, if he had been there when I bought it, he 
would not have allowed me to take it. 

He gave me 300 lbs. of wine growers’ sugar, as he 
called it, used by brewers, wine growers, and vine- 
gur makers —a yellowish gray sugar somewhat soft 
and damp, witha much pleasanter taste than the 
white. IT used it for feeding in May last, during the 
wet, cold weather which we had about apple blos- 
som time. I consider that it almost saved my bees; 
they were pretty full of brood at the time, and with- 
out stores, and the result was that, when June 10th 
came, they were “chock” full of young bees. I en- 
dorse grape sugar for spring feeding. 

CHEAP FDN. MACHINES. 

I send you a sample of fdn. made on my machine. 
It is one of Bourgmeyer’s, and [think you will ad- 
mit that itis good. It hasaQ9in. roll, and the price 
was only $30. Now, Mr. Root, add to our many obli- 
gations by secing if you can’t figure out a reduction 
in the price of yours. Honey is cheap, and I could 
not have afforded to buy one at $50. 

I don't see the need of wire in fdn., especially, 
since we have it made with the base of the division 

I had hardly any cases of sagging last sum- 

I, of course, put in the frames of fdn. bet ween 

JOHN DICKINSON. 


mer, 
femme of comb. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 2, 1879. 

Tam glad, from the bottom of my heart, 
if friend Bourgmeyer has succeeded in mak- 
ing a good machine, at the price mentioned, 
even if it does cut off a large trade for Mr. 
Washburn and myself. Much disappoint- 
ment and some hard feelings were caused by 
the first, imperfect machines which he sent 
out, but the sample of fdn. which you send, 
Iam sure, would do very well. 

DAT ANT oS A IR 

WHE 825 HIVE, eeearrine QUEENS, 


4 . 


\ S&S something very simple is What we all want 
bs in the bee business, and as no one has sent 
——) you that frame yet, I think I will have to send 
you mine. As [T have no stairs that [ can get 
around, [have used the result of your walk; so here 
it is. 

Just take one of your all wood Simplicity frames, 
cut off the projections at each end, take a piece of 
hoop iron as wide as the end pieces, make a bend at 
one end, cut it off about half as long as the end piece 
of the frame, punch 2 holes through, one at the low- 
er end, and one near the middle, take 2 tacks that 
will clinch, nail the hoop iron on each end of the 
frame, so that the hook will be just even with the 
top of the frame, and, lo! you have it. 

FERTILE QUEENS GOING “VISITING.” 

The queen I wrote you about finding away from 
home, some time ago, is a strange acting lady; in 
fact, she will take a tly whenever she has a mind to. 
Twice, since I wrote you, I have seen her out. She 
will tly off and be gone one or two minutes, when 
she will return, and walk into the hive as though 
she had a perfect right to go and come when she 
pleased. 1 caught her both times, opened the hive, 
and found it full of brood, from hatchin,r bees down 
to eggs. She isanice yellow queen, purely fertil- 
ized, and her brood are all yellow, 3 banded, good na- 
tured fellows. 

I like “Our Homes” in GLEANINGS; they help me 
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very much. I cross the St. Joseph river in a little 
canoe, every Sabbath, walk 2 miles, superintend a 
Sabbath school, walk back, and cross home again, 
very tired. May the Good Master bless you in the 
good work, and when you are called to cross the 
deep, dark river, may his angles bear you_company. 
Wan. L. Kina. 


St. Joseph, Mich., May 14, 1878. 

Thanks, my friend. Your hoop iron, 
spring hook, on the end of the frame, is not 
exactly new. The objection to it is, liabili- 
ty to kill bees, and to be clogged with propo- 
lis. Your fertile queen’s going out doors is 
certainly something new. It seems that, af- 
ter all, fertile queens do, at least sometimes, 
leave the hive. Who ean tell us more about 
this? 


AUSTRALIA. 





WATER FOR BEES DURING SHIPMEMT. 


boxes, each containing an Italian queen, were 

) sent from the apiary of Fiorini, of Venice; they 
arrived here on the 4th of May, all dead. There is 
another consignment due here to-day, but it has 
not yet arrived. Lam doubtful about their safety. 
With regard to water, I have sent upwards of a 
thousand colonies away during the last 7 years, and 
never lost a single stock. Water is no new thing 
with me; I have used it for more than 7 years, and 
have never sent a colony away without it. Some of 
my bees have made a journey of 3 mos. and 20 days, 
traveling on bullock drays, and in the broiling sun, 
(How is that for high, Novice?) and arrived safe and 
sound, at the station. 

More than 2 vears ago, I mentioned water to you, 
when describing the hive I would like to have sent 
from America. These are something like the words 
Iused: “Send me plenty of bees, plenty of stores, 
and plenty of water.” 2 ‘ 

Now, if this next lot of Italians don’t arrive safe, 
you had better try your hand. You will not lose 
much by the affair (depend upon it), if it proves a 
success. So now, Novice, I must wind up, by telling 
youthat my stock only numbers 11 colonies, and 
that Lam going back to the good old Langstroth 
frame (there is none other), and I will hang it in the 
chaff Simplicity. By the way, I — you will do all 
you can forthe safety of my goods; the lawn bee 
hive will be quite a novelty here. 8S. CARROLL. 

Milton, Brisbane, Queensland, Aus., Nov. 7, 1878. 

I certainly will try my hand, friend Car- 
roll, if you failin your next shipment, and 
if the bees die on the way, they will cost you 
nothing. It seems hard enough to pay these 
expensive shipping charges when your bees 
come through alive, and to have the whole 
shipment dead, is awful. 

I think of you often, friend Carroll, in your 
far away home, and if you do have trials and 
disappointments, we sympathize with you, 
even if we do not do much to help you. 


Notes and Queries. 


¥ MUST now tell you of another failure; 10 small 





i’ HAVE lost one swarm of beesthis winter. They 
® died with plenty of honey in the hive. What 
—) was the matter? W. W. TEMPLETON. 

Huntsville, 0., Jan. 30, 1879. 

{I cannot tell, from so brief a statement of the 
facts, but if I could see the hive, I think I could de- 
cide. It may have been too few bees, with too little 
protection; their stores may have been of such a 
naturc that it caused dysentery; there may have 
been so little upward ventilation, with exposure to 
the frost, that the moisture condensing about the 
cluster diluted their honey and caused dysentery, 
or they may have had a disease that caused them to 
die, when all the conditions were, so far as we could 
see, all right. Whether there be such a disease as I 
have last mentioned or no, is quite an unsettled 


MAR. 


point, but sometimes, it looks much as if such was 
the case.] 


Oh! oh! oh! don’t stop your paper! Keep my 
name on your books, as | will send you money soon. 
I can't get along without your paper, and as long as 
I can get 10 cts. per day, I will try and pay you for it. 

W. W. ROWLEY. 
Zau Galle, Wis., Jan. lith, 1879. 

{Can't break over our rules, my friend, even if it 
is a killing matter, but I will tell you what I will do; 
I will send you the Jan. No. free, and before Feb., 
you can certainly serape up 25c. It does me much 
good, to know you really want it.] 

Oh! Oh! Oh! I was too happily disappointed to re- 
ceive GLEANINGS! I didnot expect you would be 
so foolishas to trust these bee men. Now, I have 
just got the $1.00, so I will send it to you with this; 
but a little advice won't come amiss will it? Don’t 
do so again; as you may lose it next time. 

Feb. 2, 1879. W. W. ROWLEY. 


As you have used fdn. freely the past season for 
box honey, I would like to ask the following ques- 
ticns:—Do you think by using it, that as much hon- 
ey can be obtained as with the ext'r., when we ex- 
tract only from combs entirely capped over? [1 
should say that, even with the aid of fdn., we could 
get nearly twice the amount of honey with the ex- 
tractor. ] 

Considering the cost of fdn. in boxes, how much 
more should we charge for comb honey than for ex- 
tracted honey, in order to get back the outlay for 
fdn.? [When extracted honey is 10c., comb honey, 
in nice sections, should bring about 20e.] 

The work of fastening in fdn., compared to the la- 
bor of extracting, is another item to be thought of. 
How many sections, with fdn., can one hand put up 
in the wide frames, all ready to hang in the hive, in 
one day? [If Thad the stuff for the sections, and 
fdn., I think I could put them up, and furnish about 
20 hives in a day.] 

In removing sections, do you wait until all are 
ready, or do you remove a few as soon as capped 
over? [Take off every section as soon as finished, 
of course; this isthe one great advantage of sec- 
tions, that the honey can be kept pure and white, 
and the bees at no time stopped, by taking too much 
honey at one time.] 

If you remove as fast as capped, would it not be 
better to wedge the frames in the center, turning 
half of them in the opposite direction? You could 
then get at the center frames, without disturbing 
the others; I suppose they would be filled first. [I 
do not think wedging up in the center would offer 
any material advantage. After the wedges are re- 
ot fay any frame of sections can be taken out eas- 
ily. 

If vou wait until all are ready to remove, would 
not the bees lose time, and, not having work to do, 
swarm? [Yes.] J. B. COLTON. 

Waverly, Iowa, Jan. 22, 1879. 

Yesterday, I reviewed the stock that had your im- 
ported queen. I found sealed brood on two frames, 
and eggs on another! They have wintered admirs- 
bly in the chaff hive. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Oxford, O., Jan. 29, 1879. 


We have 42 colonies in the cellar, and one on the 
summer stand, in a chaff packed hive. Idon’tthink 
20 bees have died in the latter, during this long con- 
tinued cold weather. Yours for chaff packed hives, 

Columbus, Ind., Jan. 20, 1879. J. M. BROOKS. 

Times are dull, and money scarce: honey worth 
8 and 10c. here. DAVID BARE. 

Hubbleton, Wis., Jan. 7, 1879. 








I lend my GLEANINGS to my neighbors to read, 
and think I will get several more subscribers in a 
few days, if the money panic does not visit their 
pocketbooks too much. The last time I saw my 
A BC, it looked as if chimney sweeps had turned 
bee-keepers. I could not keep it at all, and the last 
time I heard from it, it had gone toward the Unaka 
Mts., in North Carolina. 

A great many persons are becoming interested in 
bees in this country. The last honey season was on- 
ly a moderate one. The peach crop was abundant, 
and they put in their time, eating peaches. 

M. A. HUFFAKER, 

Riverdale, Tenn., Dec. 31, 1878. 
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Iam going to move to another part of the town in 
which I now live. My bees are in the cellar. What 
will be my best course in moving them? I know 
tuking them off several miles and then returning is 
the best way, but it is expensive. [Bees wintered 
in the cellar can be placed anywhere when taken 
out. Take them out in the spring, and place where 
you will.] 

“ | can buy 5swarms of common bees, in box hives 
guaranteed to winter), at $3.00 each. Shall I buy 
them? Lwant bees. [Yes, even at $4.00.] 

Does it make any difference which side or end of 
the sheet of fdn. is fastened to the top bar or comb 
guide? I have some I got of you, but had no oppor- 
tunity to try it thoroughly. I will get more in the 
spring. [It may, a little, but is not decided fully.] 

In the absence of grapevines, shrubbery, &c., for 
shade for hives, can you suggest any way by which 
I can properly shade them, with boards, during the 
summer? Lwantthem to do their very best, and 
am willing to aid them in every way. [Any kind of 
shade with boards will do.] 

Will it be injurious or likely to cause dysentery, if 
| examine my bees in the cellar, to see if they have 
plenty of stores, and, in case they havn't, to give 
them a frame of candy? [I think it will do no 
barm.] 

I have a friend who had one swarm of black bees, 
and when they swarmed last summer, he says they 
were nearly all Italians. Could his queen have met 
an Italian drone 4 miles away? [Stocks of black 
bees, 4 miles away from Italians, often become hy- 
brids.] 

What will the cost of 17 honey racks for the Quin- 
by hive be? Hive, pages 68 and 69, Mysteries of Bee- 
Keeping. (Such as Mr. Quinby used should cost you 
about $1.50 per hundred. ] 

How do you vse the transferring clasps you ad- 
vertise? [Cut your comb or combs to fit, and slip 
the clasps over the top, bottoms, and sides, of the 
frames, until the bees fasten the comb. | 

Could not rollers for fdn. be made of vulcanized 
gutta percha, and do the work as well as those now 
used, and be made cheaper? [I do not know how 
anything besides metal could be brought into shape 
with sufficient accuracy, and I doubt gutta percha’s 
being hard enough. | Ep. D. HECKERMAN. 

Bedford, Pa., Jan. 7, 1879. 


How far from the trellis for the grapevine do you 
set your hive’ [Perhaps 3 inches. ] 

Is it intended that the bees should enter and go 
out under the lower bar of the trellis? [With a hive 
that has the entrance on the side, but not with the 
L. and Simplicity hives that have the entrances in 
the end.] 

Is not 3x4 ft. too small a space for a strong grow- 
ing vine, like the Concord, to be restricted to? [We 
have no trouble in restricting the Concords to the 
trellis mentioned. ] 

Why do you train 2 shoots to each post and wire, 
making 10 shoots, when you cut them all down in 
the fallto the horizontal arms? My practice has 
been to cut down half, and leave the other half for 
fruit and shade. Those cut down to one eye give 
new shoots for the next season, for bearing, and 
then the bearing ones for the past season are cut 
out, and new ones trained up for the next season. 

{My plan of training grapevines was taken from 
Fuller on the Grape, and I much prefer it to the plan 
you have named. ] 

Does 3 ft. in height, from cross bar to top, give 
shade enough? Would not 5 or even 6 ft. be better 
for height? 

(The arrangement shades the hive beautifully, is 
not at allin the way, and allows the sun to strike 
the hives both in the mornibg and evening, in the 
carly part of the season. I would not have the trel- 
lis more than 3 feet high, because it would be harder 
work to reach the growing shoots, to keep them in 
bounds. The foliage reaches a full foot above the 
top bar.] 

Simplicity or Langstroth hives are 18'; in. in the 
clear, lengthwise, and “, in. off, for the passage of 
bees on each end of the frame, would make the out- 
side measure of the frame 17%; in., instead of 17%; 
also %% in. at each end for rabbets, added to 18% in. 
inside measure of hive, would make the top bar of 
frames 1934 in. in length instead of 19's; or do you 
calculate on}, for play room? Please explain. 

[You have got it right; we always allow 3, play 
room, to be sure there is no sticking in handling the 
frames. ] A, FAHNESTOCK. 

Toledo, O., Jan. 13, 1879. 


I tell you, friend Novice, that fdn. machine of 
yours is agreatinvention. I place it next to the 
movable combs, anda long way ahead of the extract- 
or. The way my bees claw it out, in the brood nest, 
isamarvel. Lualso prize it highly in the sections, 
when there is not too much putin. Some bees take 
to it like bees to water; otbers use it slowly, and 
don't thin it out as much as I like, but I will remedy 
that by and by, by breeding only from such as use 
it to the best advantage. J. F. FLuory. 

Modesto, Cal., May, 31, 1878. 
SWEET WATER RUNNING OUT OF THE HIVES LIN COLD 

WEATHER. 

What causes the honey to run out of the hives, du- 
ring cold weather? I have several new colonies 
from which the honey runs. Would you please let 
me know how to prevent it. C. G. MCCLURG. 

Elizabethtown, Pa., Jan. 7, 1879. 

[Plenty of upward ventilation will stop it, buta 
covering of chaff will be much better for the bees, 
It is caused by the moisture from their breath con- 
densing, and sometimes forming ice, on the combs 
of unsealed honey. Whenthe temperature lowers, 
this ice, orfrost, melts and dilutes the honey, so 
that it runs out. If you will taste it, you will find it 
is sweetened water, rather than honey. It indicates 
u bad state of affairs; for, if the colony is weak, they 
often get dysentery from this thin, watery food.] 

HOW TO KEEP BLACK DRONES OUT OF THE WAY. 

I have 4 colonies of common hybrids and one colo- 
ny of pure Italians standing ina line, 6 feet apart. 
I want to Italianize in the spring, and increase my 
stock as largely as possible. How will I keep the 
black drones from fertilizing my early queens? 

{You can get rid of all objectionable drones in your 
hives, by removing all drone comb, by keeping the 
stocks weak by dividing, or by slicing their heads 
off as soon as they are sealed over in the combs. If 
black bees are kept within 2 or 3 miles around you, 
Ido not know how you can help yourself. If all 
your queens are reared from your pure stock, the 
black drones will do but little harm so far as your 
honey crop is concerned, and, if you keep on, the 
Italians willsoon preponderate sofar that the na- 
tive bees will stand a poor chance. The bees in the 
woods all about you will soon become Italians, if 
you persevere in this way.] 

FDN. PART WAY DOWN. 

Don't you think that in using the fdn. in the brood 
chamber of the L. hive, it would be better to have it 

say 5 in. deep, and the usual length from end to end 
of the frame, thus obviating the danger of sagging 
and breaking down? 

{They would often build out with drone comb.] 

Wilmington, N. C., Dee., 22, "78. R.C. TaAYLor. 


Tell our friends who have home made foot-powers 
to make the bearings of brass, and there will be less 


friction than with any other metal. Bees have win- 

tered well, and were carrying in pollen on the 28th 

of Jan. A.'T. MCILWAIN. 
Abbeville C. H., 8. C., Feb. 3. 1879. 


[have been writing to you with reference to buy- 
ing some hives, ete., this spring, but from present 
appearances, I shall not needthem. It is a warm 
day, and the bees have flown out, but fail to return 
to the hive. They are not out 3 seconds before they 
turn over on their backs, flutter a little, and then 
die. They do not smell bad, and the hive is not dir- 
ty so I think it isnot dysentery. Please give a rem- 
edy. 

Can I give thema fiy in the house and examine 
the hive? if I can, please give directions. 

Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 6, 79 C. E. JONES. 

[I can not tell, from the symptoms given, what is 
the matter with your bees. You might try giving 
them a fly in the house, but [doubt whether it would 
do them any good, For directions, see Jan. and Feb. 
Nos. of GLEANINGS, for ’79, or A BC, Part Second.] 


How can I post myself in Apiculture? 

[Get aswarm of bees, then read the books and 
journals, and make practice and study ;ro hand in 
hand. You want the books to guide you, but they 
ure worth little, without the practice to go with it.] 

Wiil it pay to devote one’s self to it as a business? 

[I think so.] 

Are its risks of management fully understood? 

[The risks are pretty well understood, but there 
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will always be more to learn.] 
Which is the best locality? 
{Perhaps California is the best locality known, at 

present, for honey, but many other conditions are 

to be considered; it may be difficult to decide.] 
Iam buying the best white clover honey, for lc. 

perlb. It seems to me there can be but little profit 

in that, to the original shipper. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1579. 


Jas. E. Boyp. 


GRAPE SUGAR FOR WINTERING. 








ANOTHER BAD REPORT, SEEMINGLY, FROM GRAPE 
SUGAR. 

I have seen it stated in the bee journals, and also 
heard from practical bee men, that grape sugar is 
an excellent and cheap food for bees. Taking it for 
granted that these men knew all about it. I sent to 
Davenport for 110 lbs., which cost me $6.20. 

The next thing was to prepare it for the bees, 
which | did by putting some of it into frames, and 
cutting some into thin slabs. I put the frames into 
the hives among the bees, and the slabs on top of 
the frames. When I came to look at the bees, ex- 
pecting to see great holes eaten through the sugar, 
what was my surprise when I found the bees dead, 
and the sugar not touched! 

In one chaff hive containing a large swarm, I had 
put 3 cards of honey, then 1 of sugar, then 5 of hon- 
ey, then 1 of sugar. and then 4 of honey. I found 
the bees dead between the sugar cards, and no hon- 
ey with them, but plenty of honey on each side. I 
suppose, during the cold weather, they could not 
pass the cold sugar to get honey, and as they would 
not eat the sugar,they died. In another hive, where 
the swarm was divided by a card of sugar, the bees 
on one side ate out their honey and died, while the 
other side had honey and lived. 

I then melted some grape sugar with first class 
maple sirup, and put thatin the frames, but they 
would not touch it. Next I took some pure white 
sugar and put about an ounce of grape sugar to a 

ound of white sugar. They ate avery little of this, 
gut Lam satisfied they would starve on it. Now I 
will enclose a small piece of the stuff for you to ex- 
amine, and see whether it is sugar or tallow. 

I started in the winter with 23 swarms and now 
have 16. Ww. BeBout, Savannah, O., Feb. 10, 7. 


AND ONE THAT IS NOT BAD, SEEMINGLY. 


Also a Solution of the Great Prohlem of Combining 
Flour with Grape Sugar. 

In order that my experiment may be clearly un- 
derstood, I ought to say that Luse a frame 124 in. 
deep and 103; wide inside measure, with closed top 
bar, the latter being 1‘; in. wide. My hives hold 10 
of these frames. Last Noy., I determined to try 
grape sugar in 4 hivestosee the effect on winter- 
ing. I prepared it for the hives by taking a frame 
and making the sides and bottom the same width as 
the top, 1's inches. This gave me a box, 1', inches 
deep, the size of a frame, but without a bottom, 
After warming the sugar in the oven until it was in 
a semi-liquid form, I laid my frame upon a table 
and poured the grape sugar into it. I generally 
mixed a little flour with it. Inthe course of a few 
hours, the sugar would be hardened in the frames, 
and they were ready to put in the hives. IL intended 
to put one frame in the middle of a full hive but ac- 
cidentally left out 2 frames at the side, and this hive 
was put in the cellar until the latter part of Jan., 
when it was brought out where it has remained 
since that time. Since standing out in this very 
open condition, the mercury has fallen to 5° below 
zero. I found the cluster right on one side of the 
comb of grape sugar, which was about half used up, 
and the two combs right along side of it about 35 
filled with brood which was hatching out. Every- 
thing about the hive indicated perfect health. 
There were very few dead bees. The grape sugar 
was softened by the heat of the cluster and the bees 
were fetding on it. 

In another hive, I put a frame of grape sugar in 
the center of 4 combs of honey, a division board on 
each side of these combs, and then filled the re- 
maining space on each side, about 244 inches, with 
chaff. This hive has stood out all winter, the tem- 
perature falling to from 18° to 25° below zero, ac- 
cording to different thermometers. On examina- 
tion to-day, I find the condition of this hive almost 
exactly the same as the other, except that the 2 
frames on one side of the grape sugar were more 
than half full of capped brood, the frame next to 
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the division board having brood on both sides. I did 
not havetime to look ut the other two hives. I 
think the bees do not use much of the flour; it 
seems to be on the bottom of the hive. 

Decatur, Ill., Feb. 22, 1879. E. A. GASTMAN, 





PROTECTION AGAINST EXTREMES OF 
HEAT AND COLD, SUDDEN AND SE- 
VERE CHANGES OF ‘TEMPERA- 
TURE, AND DAVIPNESS IN THE 
HIVES. 

UN the Ist edition of my work on The Hive and 
{ Honey Bee, published in May 1858, there is quite 
— a long chapter with the above title. The follow- 
ing extracts will give a tolerably fair idea of its con- 

tents: 

{As Mr. L's. article only reached us the 22d inst., 
and our journal was all made up, we were obliged to 
omit the quotations for want of space, but will give 
you them next month.—Ep.] 

I hope to givein another article my reasons for 
saying so little upon this all important subject in 
the 3d and last cdition of my book, published in 
May, 1859, and will close with some facts recently 
observed by me. 

Having regained my health last fall sufficiently to 
revive my interest in bee-keeping, I sent to Mr. 
Root for some of his chaff hives, and an imported 
queen. A fair stock of bees was placed in one of 
those hives, early in Dec., their queen removed, and 
the imported queen safely introduced. It was too 
cold for the bees to fly, and yet | found, shortly af- 
ter her introduction, that she had begunto lay. In 
Jan., the mercury sank to 24° below zero—the aver- 
age of the four coldest days being 11° below zero 
the coldest consecutive four days ever recorded in 
Southern Ohio. 

In the latter part of this month, the weather hav- 
ing moderated enough for the bees to enjoy a 
cleansing flight, I found a little sealed brood on two 
frames, ind eggs in a third. I gave the stock a 
frame of flour candy of Mr. Root’s make, and al- 
though not at all lacking in honey or bee bread, the 
bees begun to work vigorously upon the candy. it 
was put on the outside, and yet the largest spread 
of brood was soon found to be on the comb next to 
it; and frequent examinations have shown that the 
side of the candy next to the brood was always cov- 
ered with bees busily at work upon it. 

Judging from this experiment, I am strongly in- 
clined to believe that, if this kind of candy is given 
to the bees in a thoroughly protected hive, after 
they have had a good cleansing flight, it will be a 
constant stimulus to breeding, and enable the apiarian 
to save the time and losses of the usual mode of 
stimulative feeding. If so, we may safely say that, 
by the use of tlour candy, bee-keeping has made an- 
other important advance, since, in this latitude, it 
is indispensable to have the stocks strong early in 
the season. 

Two weeks ago the mercury sunk on two succes- 
sive mornings to zero end 2° below zero. Before 
this, many bees had hatched, and the queen had 
layed quite a wide spread of eggs. To-day (Feb. 
20th), [estimate that some two thousand bees have 
hatched, and at least as many more are sealed over. 
The number of larvae a few days old is small, but the 
number of newly laid eggs quite large. This shows 
that during the last very cold weather, the bees re- 
moved most of the eggs from the cells. This has 
given a little check to the progress of the colony, 
but the loss of eggs, or even very young lary, at 
this season, is of little consequence. The large 
spread of eggs found to-day shows that the bees are 
not at all discouraged. 

As bees, when merely disturbed by the handling 
of their combs, often, inthe fall, resume breeding 
after they had entirely ceased, I cannot yet decide 
how much of this wigter breeding is owing to the 
giving of flour candy to a fair stock, in an admirably 
protected* hive, and how much may possibly be ow- 
ing to such frequent disturbances as my experi- 
ments compelled me to make. Ido not think that I 
have lost. in all, a hundred bees upon the snow, as I 
have used the smoker freely. I shall endeavor to 
keep your readers advised of the results of this ex- 
periment. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Oxford, O., Feb. 18, 1879. 


*Not only was the hive lined with chaff, and a 
thick chaff cushion used, with a chaff divider to con- 
tract the hive, but by the sawdust arrangement, the 
bottom of the hive was admirably protected. 
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STARTERS, GRAPE SUGAR, CHEAP 
HON EY FOR —_—o ETC, 


HIS cold sni ip will try “every man’s work, what 
sl sort it is,’ in regard to preparing bees for win- 
» ter; 22° bel »w zero yesterday morning, and 16 
this morning! and this so soon after the eold spell 
of last month! It will thin out the bees all over the 
country. 

The past honey season has been only fair with us, 
not quite so good as 1877. The hives extracted from 
averaged 209 lbs. against 220 Ibs. in 1877, while in 
comb honey, the yield was better than in any pre- 


vious year, which was due to the use of fdn. in sec- | 


tion frames, vou will probably say; but such is not 


the case, for Lam opposed to the use of “raw” fdn. | 
I fasten itin L. | * 
frames, and hang them in the upper story until the | 


in boxes. ‘the way I use it is this: 
fdn. is worked out and filled with honey; if capped, 
all the better; then I extract the honey and cut up 
the comb for starters. 
recommended by any one, in the journals. Try it, 
bee-keeper, and your customers will not complain 
of a hard center in your comb honey. ' 

The honey market has been rather slow with us, 
this winter, still, by hard work, we have succeeded 
in marketing, up to Jan, Ist, 3,761 lbs. of the 7,000 Ibs. 
taken last season. from 59 stands. 

And now, friend Novice, | must say a few words 
about this glucose and grape sugar business: not 
that lintend to pitch into you in the way others 
have done, but merely to offer a few friendly criti- 
cisms, 

that you will, before long, quit the use of the stuff, 
quit advising others to feed it, and quit dealing in 
it. You profess to be working for the good of bee- 
keepers. Now, while a few may be benefited by the | 
use of it, as a cheap feed on which to winter their 
bees, are not the mapy injured? Let it once be 
known that bee men all over the country are feed- 
ing anything but pure honey, and it will be harder 
than everto convince those who would buy, that 
what you are trying to sell them is pure honey. 
Whatever vou can get bees to take as food, they will 


also store in the surplus boxes or comb, when they | 


need the room below for brood. 

On page 365, in speaking of glucose, you say, “The 
fact that itis more expensive than grape sugar is 
the reuson we do not use it.” Then you would not 
hesitate in using and recommending it to others, if 
money could be saved by so doing! 

There is another way of working for the interests 
of bee-keepers, and that is, buy of those who have it 
for sale, dark honey, such as will not bring much in 
our city markets, and sell to those who need it to 
feed. Poplar and dark fall honey can now be bought 
very low, and you could thus open a market for a 
large amount of it; thereby benefiting bee-keepers 
instead of the manufacturers of grape sugar. 

On page 366, Nov. GLEANINGS, you say that as 
soon as those imported queens arrive, you will get 
them to laying, if possible, by feeding. Now as that 
is the natura! season of rest, both for queens and 
bees, will it not injure them and probably shorten 
their lives, to thus feed them up? Experienced bee- 
keepers will agree that by feeding a colony early in 
winter, to such an extent as to induce brood raising, 
more old bees are lost than young ones raised; and 
if the workers are injured, why not the queen also? 

With the best wishes for the success of all your 
enterprises which tend to the welfare of honey pro- 
ducers, dealers, and consumers, I am yours truly, 

JONAS SCHOLL. 

Lyons Station, Ind., Jan. 4, 1879. 


Thanks, friend S8., for your friendly eriti- 
cism. If I get your idea, in regard to fdn., 
vou think the base is thinned out more ef- 
feetually in the brood combs than in the see- 
tions. From the observations I have made, 
I think the difference must be very slight. 
While the fdn. is thinned out in the great | 
majority of instances in the section boxes, 
there are cases where itis left too thick to 
be desirable, and I have found just as thick | 
bases in combs that were built in the brood 
frame, as in the section boxes. Your re- 
marks in regard to grape sugar, like those of 
the great part of those who have objected to 
it, would seem to imply that you have never 


I have never seen the plan | 


In the first place, we are satisfied—yes, sure | 





used it. Is this fair? From its bitter taste, 
| I do not think it could ever be used to adul- 
'terate honey without utterly ruining it for 
table use, aside from its inveterate propen- 
sity to solidify, even in slightly cool weath- 
er. If you will make some experiments with 
it, I think you will be satisfied that it is next 
to impossible for it to get into the surplus 
boxes. I beg pardon for so much repetition. 

Again: I do not know, my friend, but that 

I shall accuse you of accepting too much 
theory, without verifying it by practice. 1 
have fed colonies late in the fall for the last 
5 years, and have never injured one by so 
doing. I fed a single colony a barrel of sug- 
| ar, so late as to get drones reared and flying 
in Oct. and Noy., yet they wintered beauti- 
fully. Last season, I fed honey to 2 colonies 
to get them to fill out sections in Oct. and 
Nov., and although they reared brood clear 
into winter, they ec: ume out my very best in 
the spring. The colonies that I fed to get 
| the imported queens to laying, are stron 
and thrifty, and I have no fear that they will 
be injured. Still further; by the use of the 
flour candy in frames, I had stocks in the 
chatf hives rearing brood almost, if not quite, 
every month last winter, and they came out 
| running over with bees. Folks who write 
books often draw wrong conclusions, and_ it 
| is your business and mine, and, I hope, the 
|} business of our A BC elass, to sift these 
| things most thoroughly, by practical work 
| With the bees themselves. 

Your idea in regard to using cheap honey 
is a most excellent one, and I have already 
put it into practice to some extent, but the 
/cheap honey is making my bees, to-di: ay, soil 
their hives sadly, while those fed on ‘grape 
sugar are clean, dry, and healthy. Thanks 
for your kind wishes. 


The *Growlery.” 
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(This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, I hope you will “talk right out.’’ As a rule 
we willomit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal.] 





» SENT 2 25 cts. to you, some three weeks ago, for 
the A BC of Bee Culture, Part lst, and I have 
| pa not received the book, or even an answer to my 

letter. LThope you will forward it by return mail, 
| for I do not like that way of doing business. I will 
| await your reply. JOHN NICKLE. 

Creemore, Ont., Can., Nov. 11, 1878. 

I do not like that way of doing business 
either, my friend, and if I succeed in cipher- 
ing out any way of answering letters I do 
not get, I assure you I will do it with alacri- 
ty. Your letter was probably among the mis- 
sing ones mentioned last month, and your A 
B C was sent the minute we found that you 
had sent an order If you do not get an ans- 

wer in 10 days after you send us an order, 
send a postal; but please do not accuse your 
friend of willful neglect, until you are sure 
| they are to blame. 












There is no use in my trying to ‘‘keep cool” (though 
| the weather is such that it would appear an easy 
thing to do) any longer! I must growl, long and 
fiercely, or “bust!” My friend, please tell me what is 
the matter with our uncle “Samivel’s” mails? Not 
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satisfied with suppressing bees, are they now en- 
deavoring to suppress the bee books? Perhaps the 
officials fear the “wood cuts;’’ and how soon may it 
be ere they (the cuts) are not mailable, on account 
of a bee paper's becoming unwrapped, and some 
tender official reporting at headquarters, the fact 
that one or more of the wood cuts in GLEANINGS, 
were “loose” and rampant, in the mails? How long 
may it be, I say, ere these things come to transpire? 

Query again: “Bee” these postottice people do- 
ing their duty by us poor “beeings?’’ You mailed 
me 3 or 4 copies of the Jan. No. of GLEANINGS, and 
accidentally I got one of ’em. 

On the 20th of Jan., you say you sent the ABC, 
parts 2d and 3d. Well, I havn't seen them yet, and 
am fearful I never will see them, at least till you 
send a doz. or so. Perhaps I might then get one, by 
aecident ! 

Let me advise you, to put a printed label on the 
outside of the wrapper, in future, at least on my ar- 
ticles ordered through the mails. There are 15) peo- 
ple here who have the honor to bear your humble 
servant’s surname, and it’s my private belief that 
these people get many of my papers, &c., &c. 

Now, my growl is over, I feel better, and if you 
consign this, with me, to the Growlery column, I 
shan't growl about that. KR. C. TAYLOR. 

Wilmington, N. C., Feb. 8, 1879. 


In the matter of queens by mail, we should 
try to bear in mind, my friend, that we are 


all of us interested parties, and can hardly | 


be expected to take an unbiased view of the 
matter. Shall we not try to think that the 
P. M. G. is possibly all right, and that we 
are all wrong? The losses by mail about the 
tirst of the year, were quite serious, but it is 
peeney much over now. We have some neat 
ittle gummed labels, and one is put on ev- 
ery article of any value sent out. Belowisa 
saimple. 


RRR BR er ere per 


TO THE POSTMASTER. - 





Medina, Ohio. % 
oe oe ee oe fe om te om om om om >. 


e 

" v 

‘ ‘ 
Should this package miscarry, or remain ¢ 

‘ uncalled for, will you kindly notify us of the 

= fact, and we will send you postage necessary 

& for its return to us. * 

q AT. ROOT, os 

ce 


Those of you who send off things by mail 
will find them a great convenience. Wecan 
furnish them for $1.00 per thousand, with 
anybody’s name and address on them. 
Thank you for your confession at the end of 
your “growl,” friend T. I suspect that 
many of our troubles come about from the 
same cause; viz., from the fact that there 
are others of the same, or nearly the same 
name, at your P.O. When anything is lost, 
will not our friends take particular pains to 
enquire very carefully into the matter, at 
their P. O. 


I would like to know what is the matter, that you 
don't send my goods. I ordered them on Jan. 27th, 
1879, and have written to you since, but have re- 
ceived no answer. I need the goods sent at once, or 
wish you to return the money so that I can get them 
somewhere else. G. K. FAGELY. 

Meiser, Pa., Feb. 15, 1879. 


Gently, my friend. You did not stop to 
consider that, possibly, the fault might be 
yours. Your order was received, with the 
money to pay for it, and we were very much 


troubled to find no trace of a name ‘on the | 


letter. We first looked to see if we had any 
subscriber at your post-oftice, and finding 
none, we wrote once to your P. M. to see if 
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he could inform us of the writer; there be- 
ing nothing more we could do, we were 
obliged to lay the letter aside, and just wait 
until the complaint came, hoping to get the 
name With it. Now we can send your goods, 
Without further delay. 





DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Aopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


4) during March, April, and May, they dwindled 
= down to2. They were chaff packed, and all 
had plenty of honey. The 2 left were very weak; 
one has not swarmed, and none have made any sur- 
plus honey, but all are now strong, and have plenty 
of stores for winter. Why the dwindling? 
. J. A. COURTRIGHT, 
Duck Lake, Mich., Dec. 23, 1878. 
I do not know, my friend, what made them 
dwindle, if you had them all properly ol 
vared as you say, unless it was because they 
ad the “dwindling.” 


PEACHES FOR BEE. FEED, AND WHAT CAME OF IT: 
ALSO MAPLE SUGAR FOR FEEDING BEES. 

1 fear I shall have to go into Blasted Hopes. 
Lust spring my son and I started inthe bee bus- 
iness, with 7 log and box hives. We bought lum- 
ber, made hives, transferred, bought bees, and in- 
creased to 28 colonies. It was a bad honey season, 
and late in the summer, bees fed largely on peaches. 
We thought they went into winter quarters with 
stores enough to take them through. We spent 
about $15.00 besides our own labor, und everything 
went on swimmingly. About Dec. 1st, cold weather 
set in and continued until about the 1sth inst., when 
it moderated and the bees flew out in great numbers. 
But, Oh! such a smell and sucha sight! They dot- 
ted the snow around for several vards, perfectly 
thick. I suppose it was dysentery; they looked 
swelled perfectly tight, and scarcely able to tly un- 
til they unloaded themselves. ‘Ten of the 28 colonies 
are dead, and the others greatly depopulated. It is 
now warm, and they have had 4 days of good tlying. 
Some are rearing brood and all seem to have a good 
deal of energy. I hope they will not all die. I think 
they have stores plenty. 

Had we better feed them? andif so, what’ Will 
it do to feed them syrup made from the sugar ma- 
ple? Italian colonies raised from queens sent by 
you, Hayhurst, and others, 5 in all, are all alive, and 
do not seem to have suffered as much as the blacks. 
Is it because they are hardier? Was it dysentery 
they had? H. H. Fox. 

Tribulation, Mo., Jan. 22, 1879. 

I believe, my friend, that ponents. cider 
mills, or fruit diet of any kind, generally af- 

fects the bees about as you describe. Some 
kinds of fall honey seem to have much the 
saine effect. The warm weather will make 
things all right, and I trust no more will die, 
even though you do live in the town of Trib- 
ulation. Good maple sugar or syrup will 
answer excellently for bee feed, and when 
the price is low enough, I always use it. If 
placed in small lwnps or cakes right over 
the cluster, under the chaff packings, the 
bees take it as well as the usual bee candy, 
or even better than that. For brood rearing, 
it would be much improved_ by the addition 
of about 1-5 flour; and now I think of it, I 
will, this minute, set about seeing if I can- 
/not make such a mixture grain, so it may be 
| poured into slabs like the candy. Hurrah 
‘for maple sugar and flour candy! 


(} N the Ist of March last, I had 12 colonies; but 
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Bees have suffered terribly hereabouts this win- 
ter. I have lost 6 colonies, another man has lost 10, 
another 15, another 12, and several others have lost 
from 1 to 10. I suppose GLEANINGS will give re- 
ports from all sections. Has not this been the se- 
verest winter on bees for some time? 

ROYAL J. FONK. 

Piqua, O., Feb. 17, 1879. 

Strong stocks, with plenty of good stores, 
have done as well as usual with us; but 
some swarms, With stores of bad tasting, fall 
honey, from the West, have had the dysen- 
tery badly, and we have lost several ‘colo- 
nies. W here this disease is prevalent, a 
cold winter like the present is not so tavora- 
ble as a mild one. 


How much beeswax do you want at dc. per Iib.? 
and how long will you puy that price? About 35 of 
the bees in this country, [ think, are dead, and there 
will be a large quantity to be had. 

CHas. H. CARPENTER. 

Dunlap, Tenn., Feb. 14, 1879. 

We cannot say how long we will pay 30c., 
but consider ourselves under obligation to 
do so until notice is given in GLEANINGS to 
the contrary. We at present advertise to 
take any quantity of good, clear wax, at 30c., 
and we always intend to make good our word 
given in our advertisements. We are sorry 
to hear of the heavy losses. 





THE COLD SMOKER AND THE WAY IN 
WHICH IT IS DEVELOPING. 


GOD'S GIFTS TO HIS CHILDREN. 


vf TOLD you last month that the voice of 
| God could be heard through the voice 

~ of the people. In this matter of smo- 
kers, it comes in a Way that is almost start- 
ling, and seems clearly to indicate that 
these great inventions shall come through 
the united efforts of the masses: and that it 
is not His will that any one of us should 
hold a monopoly over the others. Orders 
caine for the cold blast smokers, almost be- 
fore—as it seemed—the Feb. No. could have 
reached you. A Simplicity smoker, on the 
cold blast plan, was ready to send out about 
as soon as the orders came, and it is so much 
ahead of any of our former Simplicities, 
that I can but regard friend Bingham’s 
I give youa 


Visit, as a special providence. 
cut of the smoker below. 





CLARK'S COLD SMOKER. SIMPLICITY COLD SMOKER. 

You will see that we have used friend 
Corey’s damper as a place for supplying the 
fuel, by enlarging it and adding a wooden 
handle to open it by. 
it is opened to put in fuel; by turning a lit- 


By turning the ring, | 


tle farther, the small semicircular notch 
gives the proper draft; still farther, and the 
opening is closed so tight that the fire goes 
out. This is wonderfully simple, and 
works beautifully. With this smoker, it 
is an easy matter to deluge a hive with 
smoke, when standing as much as 6 ft. 
away from it. 

Well, as there are many of our friends 
who prefer an upright smoker like Mr. 
Quinby’s original one, I very soon thought 
of adapting the cold blast principle to these. 
Several correspondents sent letters similar 
to the one below. 


Mr. Corey’s smoker looks like the long sought for 
concern. I have always made it a point to hold the 
nozzle of the smoker as far away from the bees as 
was practicable, to avoid the hot smoke; but this 
could not be done in windy weather. If that smo- 
ker (Corey’s) proves a success, we all owe him a 
vote of thanks. I will order one as soon as you get 
them in selling order, and if it is all I think it will 
be, [ will lay aside my “Bingham,” which has, until 
now, been the best smoker made. Can’t you make 
the new smoker with an upright bellows? A flat 
one, I think, is very unhandy. 

T. F.C. VANALLEN. 

Adams’ Station, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1879. 

Accordingly we set to work, and found 
we could make a smoker as large as Bing- 
ham’s largest, almost as easily as the Sim- 
plicity, and at about the same price, only 
that the blast tube must be turned at right 
angles to accomplish it. -To do this, with- 
out solder, was no small problem. The tin- 
ners, inyself, and Mr. Gray studied on it, in 
vain. I wanted all the operations done so 
cheaply, that it could be sold for the same 
price as the others. After we had all given 
up being able to make a 75c smoker, on ac- 
count of this little difficulty, a box came, by 
express. Inside of it was the first smoker 
shown in the engraving, and the following 
letter : 


I received my Jan. GLEANINGS promptly on time, 
and at once set myself down to read. Somehow I 
get to “Our Homes” very soon, and before one quar- 
ter of the book is read. When I read your talk with 
Bingham, and your decision about the smoker, I 
thought there might be some other plan of one that 
would answer as well; very soon a plan came to me, 
and [ worked it out in its details. 

Now I have your Feb. number of GLEANINGS, and 
lo! and behold! you have the same principle em- 
bodied in one from a friend in California; but I have 
decided to send youthe one I have made, and per- 
haps there may be some features about it that you 
may like even better than Corey’s. 

It works beautifully; the draft of air across the 
top of the fuel causes it to burn clear and slowly, 
and leaves very little creosote. I find that rags 
burn, but perhaps 14 as fast as where the air is 
forced up through the bottom. Its convenience as 
a “breech loader” is an item in its favor, also that 
it retains its position while in use. The Simplicity 
always seemed to me a little awkward, on account 
of being obliged to turn it bottom up so often, while 
in use. 

Now, if you can use this to advantage, or modify 
it to suit you any better, you are welcome to it. 

Asa counterbalance to friend Sedgwick, I will 
say that the best part of GLEANINGS, to me, is “Our 
Homes.” Four years ago I would have written as 
he does, but I see things differently now, and am 
happy in being able to place myself by your side, as 
aChristian. Mav God speed you in your good work, 
and bless “Our Homes.’ Your friend, 

Sterling, Lll., Feb. 4, 1879. NORMAN CLARK. 


Our engraver has hardly done justice to 
friend Clark’s beautiful implement. The 
cold blast is obtained by a small cone just 
inside of the large one, and near its mouth. 
The air goes directly into this through a 
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short tube. The bottom is hinged; but in 
those we are now making, the fuel recepta- 
cle extends lower down, and opens in the 
side just like the Simplicity. It stands up 
as solidly as an oil ean, and is the most com- 
pact and simple of any smoker yet out. 

Is there not something wonderful in all 
these coincidences? Friend Clark, the bee- 
keepers of our nation owe you, too, a vote 
of thanks, for your very timely invention, 
so kindly offered. Just see how simple! a 
single piece of tin for the body, and another 
for the bottom, and the whole so compact 
that it can doubtless be mailed without any 


box at all! Nothing can be cheaper or 
simpler. We can give you a nice, large smo- 


ker, on this plan. for 75e, or 50¢ each, by the 
dozen. 
_T should have mentioned last month, that 
friend Corey, besides giving us the cold 
blast, has devised a most ingenious and 
cheap valve. In fact it is so cheap, that we 
‘an have a valve almost as easily as not to 
have one. It is simply to bore a hole in the 
bellows board, and tack over it an oblong 
piece of soft leather. Fora hole # in. in di- 
ameter, you want a piece of leather about 14 
by 34 in., putting a tack in each corner. In 
making bellows, there will be fragments of 
leather left, that will answer for nothing 
else. Such valves work beautifully, are ab- 
solutely air tight. and I hardly know how 
they can get out of order. I have studied 
much on valves. and when I saw it, I felt 
ashamed, to think Thad never thought of a 
thing so simple. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. COREY. 
Mr. John G. Corey, Santa Paula, California : 

Dear Sir:—-I have the pleasure of mailing to your 
address this day, one of my large sized bee smokers, 
in which I have arranged and developed the princi- 
ple you have so generously donated to the bee-keep- 
ers of America. ei 

How far superior cold smoke may prove to that 
heretofore used, time and extensive use alone can 
determine. 

To facilitate such practical experiment without 
possible loss, should it prove of no real value, I have 
constructed the attachment contained and shown 
herewith, which can be used or removed without 
trouble or expense, as may be desired. 

I was pained to receive so unmerited a slur froma 
practical bee-keeper—one of 2 class of citizens whom 
it has ever been my greatest desire to benefit, and 
among whom it has ever been my pleasure and pride 
to associate. 

I have a patent, it is true, covering my smoker, 
but my smoker has not raised the price of smokers, 
neither has it debased their quality; but, on the con- 
trary, has done just what the framers of the patent 
law designed that it and all other realimprovements 
should do; viz., placed within easy reach of the 
user or consumer the best quality of goods, at a 
reasonable price. Respectfully yours, 

T. F. BINGHAM. 

Otsego, Mich., Feb. 18, 1879. 


eh 00 
GLUCOSE ONCE MORE. 


YB auestion,s you to bein error on the glucose 





question, and feeling convinced that you ure 

exceedingly desirous to be set right if wrong, 
I desire to present the following points to you and 
your readers, feeling that, though all the points be 
not well taken, the importance of the subject 
should insure them an earnest consideration by all 
honest and candid honey producers and dealers. 

1. Grape sugar and glucose are one and the same. 
Some dealers may call the liquid form glucose, but 
whether solid or in form of syrup, both are grape 
sugar, both glucose. This nomenclature is found in 
all scientific works. Any manufacturer who devi- 


ates from it is facing all scientific usage, and of 
course must back down. 

2.° In your kind letter, as also in the current vol- 
ume of GLEANINGS, page 41, you ask, “Can any bee- 
keeper convert grape sugar into glucose?” Of 
course not, n0 more than you can change a quadra- 
ped into an animal with four legs. ‘They are already 
the sume thing. Had you asked, can enyone con- 
vert solid grape sugar or glicose such as IT sell, into 
the liquid, 1 would have answered, yes; just put it 
into a basin, add water, then boil on the stove till it 
is of a desired thickness, and you have it. The solid 
glucose you sent me, treated that way, and retura 
it to you in bottle No. 1 

3% Youask, “Can the grupe sugar I sell be used 
to adulterate honey?” [n bottle No. 2, [have mixed 
the syrup from the solid glucose half and half with 
white clover honey; in bottle No.3, there is only 
one-fourth grape sugar; while bottle No. 4 is pure 
honey. Here then you have the full answer to your 
question. Owing to the greater specific gravity of 
the honey, the liquids do not readily mix; but by 
warming and shaking them, they mix thoroughly 
and afterwards remain so. Please repeat the ex- 
periment for yourself. You need no laboratory, or 
even skill; just use your cook stove, a basin, and 
water, as you do when you make a syrup from cance 
sugar to feed your bees. 

4. But what of the quality of honey thus adulter- 
ated? I made the following test. I prepared four 
dishes as follows: No.1, pure honey; No. 2, three- 
fourths honey; No. 3, two-thirds honey; No. 4, half 
honey; the remainder was syrup made from the 
glucose you sell to bee-keepers. 

I had several persons test them. 
the result. 


The following is 


honey ‘4x8. ge. 's glucose 
President Abbot best goog poor abominable 
Mrs. * ma good bes poor poorest 
Rodena i Pay - 
Prot. Carpenter 35 - er 
Mrs. Cook si = ~ va 
Mrs. Fairchild best good not good very poor 
Agnes = good good best = * 
Edwin best good good poor 
David good good best 63 
Mrs. Beale nice good — poor very poor 
Miss Baird good good best poorest 
Myself good. good — thir poor 


I asked all to test my several grades of honey; no 
one, except Mrs. Cook and myself, knew what [ hed 
done till judgement had been rendered. i fully be- 
lieve that with no honey to compare them with, few 
would complain either of that with ?, or ?, grape 
Sugar. 

SHALL BEE-KEEPERS USE GRAPE SUGAR? 

An article which appeared ina late issue of the 
New York Tribune, gives my views on the subject. 
I should have less objection to artificial adultera- 
tion, if each can or bottle was labeled glucose and 
honey. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., Feb. 12, ’°79. 

Many thanks, friend Cook, for your very 
faithful experiment. I give up, and beg 
pardon; the bee-keeper can, if so disposed, 
add as much as ¢ grape sugar to pure honey, 
or perhaps even more, and still have it pass 
as honey. It seems to prevent candying al- 
so; but the bottle No. 1, the contents of 
which you seem to think you had made into 
glucose, contained only solid grape sugar such 
as I sent you. Before me isa sinall bottle of 
glucose, that although so thick it will hardly 
run, has remained ag clear as crystal, for the 
past 2 years, and yet has been exposed many 
times to temperatures far below zero. 

Do not you and Prof. Kedzie owe me an 
apology, friend Cook? You failed with the 
basin on the stove: suppose you now try In 
the laboratory, to convert grape sugar into 
glucose. I have made many experiments 
With great care, to see if there was any dan- 
ger of the grape sugar’s being carried into 
the surplus boxes, when fed to bees to pro- 
mote breeding, and T am satistied that there 
is none. 
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| Concluded from last month. | 

I cannot close the subject of stings, with- 
out speaking of the wonderful similarity be- 
tween the mechanism of the sting of the 
hee, and the apparatus furnished many in- 
sects for sawing and boring into wood and 
other substances, for the purpose of deposit- 
ing their eggs. Almost precisely the same 
apparatus is used, but the barbs on the ex- 
tremities are saws instead of the sharp 
If you will look at the eut, you” will 
see that but very little change need be made 
in these barbs to convert) them into saw 
teeth, and then we should have an engine 
for cutting and boring holes. that might eas- 
ily be patented, if old dame Nature were so 
disposed. Now listen. . If the inseet had 
but one saw, even though he had strength to 
draw it baek and forth, his light body would 
not give hin purchase enough to do much 
execution With it. [tis true he might “dig 
in his toe nails.” and hold himself down so 
that he could work it to some extent, but 
then he could not change his position, ae- 
cording to his work, ete. Whenthe saw was 
worked, instead of its cutting into the hard 
timber, his light body would be simply. slid 
to and fro; but, with two saws, like the 
barbed spears of the bee sting, working in a 
sheath to hold them together, he can stand 
his ground and use his enormous muscular 
strength to do rapid cutting, even if his body 
does hot weigh only a half grain, or less. 
While one saw goes forward, the other goes 
backward, and the rapidity with which these 
insects Work them enables them to make as- 
tonishing progress, even in substances so 
hard that one would not suppose they could 
make any impression at all. Now here 
comes in again the wonderful law I have 
spoken of so many times, on these pages. 
The insect that has the most effective and 
perfect set of tools will lay most eggs and 
have them most secure from the depreda- 
tion of enemies, and his species will stand a 
better chanee of survival than the individ- 
ual or Class with poorer tools. By giving a 
constant preference to the best workers, and 
taking into account how nature sports and 
varies, would it be strange, if, after the lapse 
of ages, the result should be the beautifully 
finished work we see through the micro- 
scope. T do not know that bee stings could 
develop into saws, or saws into bee stings, 
hutifaninseet should be found using its 
ovipositor as a weapon of defense, as well as 
for the purpose of egg laying, it might look 
as though the thing were possible. I am 
not an entomologist, and T do not know that. 


hooks. 
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any such insect has ever been discovered. 
Who will enlighten us? 

SPIDER FLOWER ((Cleone Pun- 
gens). This has but recently been brought 
into notice as a honey plant. It belongs to 
the same family as the ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
BEE PLANT, Which it much resembles. All 
I know of it is given on pages 292 and 329 of 
last year’s GLEANINGS. 

SUMEAC (Ithus). This is a_ sort of 
shrub, or small tree, readily known by its 
bunches of bright red fruit, having an in- 
tensely sour taste. The acid property, how- 
ever, seeins to be only on the surface of the 
fruit, in the red dust that may be brushed 
off. IT have had no experience with the hon- 
ey, Which the bees sometimes get in large 
quantities from the small greenish flowers, 
but give the following from page 96, GLEAN - 
INGS for 1874: 

June 22d, 1874.--Contrary to expectations, we are 
now in the height of a wonderful flow of honey from 
sumac, which of late years has not yielded much. 
Everything in the hives is filled full, and | am kept 
busy hiving swarms, as it has become too much of 2 


job to keep them from swarming by removing 
frames of brood. G. F. MERRIAM, Topeka, Kan. 

SUNFLOWER i /iclicnthus). This 
plant embraces a very large family, but the 
principal ones for honey, are the common 
sunflower, and the Jerusalem artichoke. 
During some'seasons and in some loealities, 
the bees seem to be very busy indeed on 
these plants, allthe day long. The main- 
moth Russian sunflower bears flowers of 
enormous dimensions, and from the way 
the bees crowd each other about the necta- 
ries, one would suppose they yielded much 
honey. The seed, which is yielded in large 
quantities, would seem almost to pay the ex- 
pense of cultivation. The following is taken 
from page 86, Vol. ITT, of GLEANINGS. 

My boy had a small box of sunflower seeds, which 
he kept as one of his playthings. Last spring he ac- 
cidentally spilt them in the garden by the fence, 
and, old as they were, they came up profusely. They 
looked so thrifty, I took it into my head to trans- 
plant them. I set them all around in the fence, out 
of the way, where nothing else would grow to advan- 
tage, and, if you will believe me, I had an enormous 
crop. When they blossomed the bees went at them 
in earnest, and after the bees got through with them, 
there were several quarts of seed. I sold a dollar's 
worth to my druggist, and the balance I fed out to 
my hens, and asa writer of old has said, I found 
nothing so good and nourishing for laying hens as 
sunflower seeds. Then I cut off the empty heads, 
place them near the bee hives, fillthem with sugar 
and water, and that suits the beestoaT. So you 
see T was at no expense, and they paid well. I write 
this that others may be benefited as well as myself. 


Dr. R. HITCHCOCK. 
South Norwalk, Conn., Feb. 2, 1875. 


SWARMING. All animated nature 
seems to have some means of reproducing 
its like, that the species may not become ex- 
tinct, and, especially among the _ insect 
tribes, we find a great diversity of ways and 
means for accomplishing this object. Inthe 
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microscopic world, we find simple forms of 
animal life contracting themselves in the 
middle until they break in two, and then 
each separate part, after a time, breaks in 
two, and soon. With bees, we have asome- 
what similar phenomenon. When a colony 
gets excessively strong, the inmates of the 
hive, by asort of preconcerted, mutual agree- 
ment, divide themselves off into two parties, 
one party remaining in the old hive, and the 
other starting out to seek their fortunes else- 
where. 

I have carefully watched this proceeding, 
with a view of determining how the matter 
comes about, and whether it is because a 
part of the bees become dissatisfied with 
their old home, and seek to better their con- 
dition, or because the queen leaves, for some 
reason of her own (because she has not room 
to lay her eggs, for instance), and the bees 
simply follow from a sort of natural instinct, 
because she is the mother of the colony, and 
an absolute necessity to their prosperity. 
After seeing a number of swarms issue, and 
finding that the queen was among the last to 
leave the hive, I concluded that the bees 
take the lead, and that the queen simply fol- 
lowed as a matter of course, in the general 
melee. Suppose, however, that the queen 
should not take a notion to join the new ad- 
venture; well, swarms do often start out, 
with no queen accompanying them, and they 
usually go back to the hive after a time, to 
try itagain next day. If she does not go 
then, nor at the next attempt, they often 
wait until they can rear a new queen, and 
then go off with her. After I was pretty 
well satisfied that this is the correct idea of 
their plan, a little circumstance seemed to 
upset itall. A neighbor, wanting to make 
an observatory hive, drummed perhaps a 
quart of bees from one of his old hives. As 
he had no queen, I gave hima black queen 
taken from a hive purchased several miles 
away. I mention this toshow that the queen 
had never been out of the hive, in the loea- 
tion which it then oceupied. After a day or 
two, this neighbor informed me that I had 
played a fine trick on him, for my queen had 
gone home, and taken his quart of bees with 
her. I told him it was impossible, for she 
had never been out of the hive, only when I 
carried her over in the cage. 

We went and looked in the hive she came 


from, and there she was, true enough, with | 
| earlier. 


the bees she had brought with her stung to 
death, in front and on the bottom board. It 
is possible that the bees swarmed out first, 
but even if they did, they certainly followed 
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the queen in going back to her old home. 
We also know that bees sometimes follow 
a young queen, when she goes out to take 
her wedding flight. 

It is my opinion that it is neither the queen 
nor the workers alone, that make the first 
start, but that all hands join together, and 
act in concert. 

WILY BEES SWARM. 

If you can contract the size of the hive, 
when honey is coming in bountifully, the 
bees will be very apt: to take measures 
toward swarming, about as soon as. the 
combs are full of brood, eggs, pollen, and 
honey. They will often wait several days 
after the hive is seemingly full, and this 
course may not cause them to swarm at all, 
but it is very likely to. As soon as it has 
been decided that the hive is too small, and 
that there is no feasible place for storing an 
extra supply of honey where it can be pro- 
cured in the winter, when needed, they gen- 
erally commence queen cells. Before doing 
this, I have known them to go so far as to 
store their honey outside on the portico, or 
even underneath the hive, thus indicating 
most clearly, their wants in the shape of ex- 


tra space for their stores, where they could 


protect them. 

I believe want of room is the most general 
cause of swarming, although it is not the 
only cause ; for bees often swarm incessant- 
ly, when they have a hive only partly filled 
with comb. First swarms usually come 
about from the cause I have mentioned, but 
AFTER SWARMING (which see) often gets to 
be a sort of mania with the bees, and they 
swarm, apparently, without a reason. 

AT WHAT SEASON BEES USUALLY SWARM. 

The old adage runs,— 


“A swarm of bees in May, 
Is worth a load of hay; 

A swarm of bees in June, 
Is worth a silver spoon; 
A swarm of bees io July, 
Is not worth a fly.” 


There is much truth in this, especially if 
managed on the old plan; but with modern 
improvements, a swarm in July may be 
worth a silver spoon, or even a load of hay; 
possibly, both together. See AFTER SWARM- 
ING. A colony that was very populous in 


‘ the fall, and has wintered finely, may cast 


the first swarm in May, in this latitude, but 
such events were very unusual before the 
advent of Italians. The latter often swarm 
during fruit bloom, and in some cases even 
In our locality, swarms do not us- 
ually issue until the middle or last of June. 


| If the season is a little late, sometimes the 
| greater part of them will come in July. and 
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we almost always have more or less swarm- 
ing going on during our national holiday. 
At this time, basswood is generally at its 


height, and we frequently have quite a yield | 


from clover, after basswood is gone. On 
this account, swarms that come out during 
the first week in July, usually get enough to 
winter, and are therefore worth the price of 
a swarm of bees anyway. I presume the old 
adage referred, principally, to the amount of 
honey they would store; if the July swarms 
did not secure enough to winter over, and 
were allowed to starve, they would not be 
worth the trouble of hiving them, and so 
they might be rated as of less value than a 
flv. Swarms that come out in June, would 
fill their hives, and perhaps make a surplus 
that, on an average, would bring at least a 
dollar, the old price of a silver spoon; while 


those that were so thrifty as to be able to, 


start in May, would have the whole season 
before them, and if they did not get set back 
before white clover came out, would very 
likely make a surplus worth $5.00, the imar- 
ket price of a load of hay. In some locali- 
ties, bees seem to swarm in the latter part of 
July and Aug., and reports seem to indicate 
that they do it when little or no honey is to 
be had, and when the bees are disposed to 
rob, but such is certainly not the case here, 
for our bees give up all preparations for 
swarming, some little time before the honey 
crop has ceased. I do not remember ever to 
have seen a natural swarm issue here later 
than July, but in some localities, buckwheat 
swarms are a very common thing. 
the apiarist has plenty of extra combs filled 
With stores, it is an easy matter to care for 
and make valuable stoeks of swarms that is- 
sue at any time. 
SYMPTOMS OF SWARMING. 
Although we can sometimes tell when 


beesare going to swarm, I do not think it’ 


will be safe, by any means, to assume that 
we can always do so. It has been said that 
the bees which have been clustering outside 
will, all the morning of the day they are in- 
tending to swarm, go inside the hive; but 
this cannot always be so, for I have seen a 
swarm issue while the loafers were hanging 


on the outside as usual, and at the sound of ! 


the swarming note, they took wing and join- 
edin. Whereacolony is intending to swarm, 
they will not be working like the rest, asa 
general thing, and quite likely, on the day 
they are intending to swarm, very few bees, 


comparatively, will be seen going out and in | 


at the hive. With movable combs, we can 


generally give a very good guess of the dis- 
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position to swarm, by opening the hive. 
| Bees do not, as a rule, swarm until they have 
| got their hive pretty well filled up, and have 
multitudes of young bees hatching out daily. 
The presence of queen cells is generally con- 
sidered an indication of the swarming fever, 
and it used to be supposed that there was no 
danger of swarming unless these were pre- 
ent in the hive; but since so many stocks of 
Italians have swarmed when nothing in the 
shape of a queen cell was to be found in the 
hive, the idea of removing queen cells, to 
arrest or prevent swarming, has been toa 
great extent abandoned. 

Many think that the clustering of the bees 
on the outside of the hives is an indication 
that they are going toswarm. Toa certain 
extent this may be the ease, but it is by no 
means an indication that they are going to 
swarm very soon. I knew a colony, belong- 
ing toa neighbor, that hung out in great 
masses nearly a month, before the bees came 
out. His new hive was in readiness, and he 
staid at home and watched day after day, 
until clover and basswood both were almost 
gone, and finally they cast a truly large, fine 
swarm. 

NEVER ALLOW BEES TO HANG OUTSIDE THE 
HIVE. 

This swarm had hung outside the hive 
during the great honey harvest of the sea- 
son, and as it is no unusual thing for a colo- 
ny to store 10 lbs. a day, during the height 
of the season, they had lost at least 100 Ibs. 
of honey, for the swarm was an unusually 
strong and fine one. I think they could eas- 
ily have secured this amount if they had 
worked, but it is by no means certain that 
they could have been made to go to work, 
as they did after they swarmed, and were 
put into a new hive. Within two or three 
weeks after they swarmed, if I remember, 
they filled their hive, and gave about 25 lbs. 
of surplus. Ifoew shall: we deal with such 
bees? Well, it will be an excellent problem 
for our A BC elass to work out by actual 
practice. One way is to put section boxes 
on the top and sides, and then drive the bees 
inside with your smoker, and thus make 
them go to work, if you can. If they will 
not do so, get from some other hive some 
sections partly filled, and this will generally 
accomplish the object. If the bees are in a 
box hive, and you cannot at the time trans- 
fer them (it is rather unsafe to transfer dur- 
ing a great honey yield, with the hive full of 
honey, you know), fix a new hive all right, 
| move away your old box hive, brushing all 
‘the bees off on the ground, and then give 
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them a queen or a frame of brood in the new | on its location, hunt up some empty combs, 
hive, as in ARTIFICIAL SWARMING, and | and then look over my hives to see where 
make them go to work at something. You) there was one with no surplus boxes on, that 
‘an do it every time, although it may be a | I might get ata brood comb with as little 
few days before they get over their stub-| trouble as possible, to put in the new hive, 
bornness, and get to work fully. Sometimes | to prevent them from decamping. All these 
a very large, new swarm will hang out, and | things take time, and more than one swarm 
refuse to work. I have several times made | has departed while a hive was being made 
such go in and attend to business, simply by | ready to receive them. If you keep the 
the use of asmoker. If bees hang out dur- | wings of your queens clipped as I have ad- 
ing the hot weather of Aug., after honey has | vised, you will need some queen cages where 
ceased coming, you can still set them to) you can lay your hands on them at a min- 
work by feeding, but unless you want more | ute’s notice, for there are times when you 
colonies, more combs built out, or can rear, need to step about as lively as you would if 
queens for sale, it may not pay to try to keep | a house were on fire, and you do not want to 
them at work. Towards night, after very be bothered by hunting for things. 
sultry days, bees will sometimes hang out so. _-In our June No. for last year, N. N. Shep- 
as to cover their hives, and there may be no} ard, of Cochranton, Pa., gave us a plan of an 
harm in allowing them to do this, although I) apparatus for hiving swarms, with some ex- 
should prefer to have them better occupied | cellent instructions for using it. One of our 
by doing something in doors. A really en- hands uses an apparatus for catching 
ergetic colony will often be at work rearing swarms, as shown below. 
brood at such atime, if they are gathering) e= —— ” 
honey enough. Bees should always have 
room enough during the working season, to 
prevent their being crowded out, but we 
should not go to the opposite extreme, and | 
give them so much that they feel cold drafts 
in their hive, and cannot keep up the requi-| : ; : “it 
site heat for comb building and brood rearing. | The hoop is made of oe and is 
i‘REPARATIONS FOR SWARMING, TO BE MADE | carrmeines nee = chanenter ss ons a 
BY THE BEE-KEEPER. | soldered into a tin socket that will receive a 
Every apiarist, even if he have but a cou- | rake handle, or for tall trees, something still 
ple of hives, should make preparations for | longer. The bag is to be put up under the 
swarming, at least to some extent; for,even | Warm. and the hoop is then made to gently 
though artificial swarming is practiced, and | CUt off the cluster so that the bees will fall 
the utmost care used to prevent any other, | to the bag. It is then turned edgewise, so 
there will always be a chance that swarms | ®S to confine them while it is taken down 
may come out unexpectedly. Hives should and carried to the hive. As the bag is made 
of cheese cloth, they have plenty of air. To 


be in readiness, and at least one should be saprte- : 
fixed on the stand where you wish vour next get the bees out, turn it inside outward. The 
“ ‘ | bag has the same diameter as the hoop, and 


colony placed. Bank it round with sawdust, | ° : : cs 
is about four feet long. The whole appara- 


and fix it just as nice and level, as if it con- re ! 
tained bees. Have some extra combs if pos tus would cost about 75ec. This machine an- 
De ’ P « . » 
swers very well, where the cluster hangs 


sible, and have them placed in the honey < 
| straight downward, but where they get 


house where you can put your hand on tl 1 limbs of t “petite 
‘oo Tom ae among the small limbs of trees, and in in- 
é 4 ) also have s is . : 
them at any minute; I would als h we some | convenient places, the basswood box is the 
hives where I could get a comb of unsealed | handiest, and I am inclined to give it the 
larve, without very much trouble; that is,| preference, as a genaral thing. In the en- 
make up your mind what hive you are to go} gTaving —— op gave last a meals 
: on een al : . > | was represented as being put in the end o 
( ve s . « ~ -7 « “ me ZH 
to, m case you should want such a comb | the box; Mr. Shepard writes that it should 
ahurry. Bees will often swarm on Sunday, | be put in the side, as shown below. 


and as we would not wish to work with our 
bees on the Sabbath more than is absolutely 
necessary, it behooves us to be at all times 
prepared to take care of a swarm, should it 
come, with very little trouble. I can re- 
member having swarms on Sunday, when it 
became necessary to hunt up a hive, decide SHEPARD’S HIVING BOX FOR SWARMS. 
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HOW TO HIVE A SWARM OF BEES. 


The great secret of this depends much on 
keeping in mind the queer propensity, in- 
stinet, or habit which bees have when clus- 
tered together in swarming, of running 
eagerly into any cavity, box, or hollow that 
inay present itself. It was this queer fash- 
ion that first attracted my attention to the 
subject of bees. I have mentioned the cir- 
cumstance in the introduction to this book. 
My friend, when he started after the bees, 
picked up a rough box that lay near by, and 
when they came to the ground, he simply set 
the box near them. Seeing the cavity or 
shelter offered them, they at once com- 
menced humming, and traveled into it. My 
curiosity Was unsatisfied, and IL asked him 
how he knew they would go into the box. 
Ile said he knew they would because bees 
always went into a box or any similar thing 
that offered them shelter. 

Their instinct seems to prompt them to 
seek any sort of a cavity, and this very point 
is the secret of the success of friend Shep- 
ard’s swarming box. Those auger holes in 
the basswood box are sure to attract them, 
and they seem to enjoy hugely, the crawling 
in and then crawling out again, through the 
holes, beginning at once to claim it as their 
home, and being doubtless the better pleased 
with it because it has so many cool door 
ways where they can look out and get the 
fresh air in abundance, which they always 
need when the swarming fever is on them, 
and every bee is gorged with honey with 
Which to commence provisioning the new 
home. In fact, their first act when getting 
ready to swarm, is to repair to the unsealed 
stores of honey and fill themselves with all 
they can contain. I do not know how they 
always behave after being thus filled, but in 
the few instances when I have been right on 
hand when the swarm Issued, I have seen 
them commence to circle about the inside of 
the hive with uplifted wings, uttering the 
swarming note, until finally they began to 
issue from the hive. As they go tumbling 
out pell mell, hurry skurry, like a lot of ur- 
chins when school is out on a summer's af- 
ternoon, they seem, for the time, to have but 
one object in life, and that is to get as far 
and as speedily away from their home as 
possible. 


By turning to QUEENS, you will see that I 
have advised clipping the wings of every 
queen as soon as she becomes fertile; if we 
do this, our queen can not take wing, as she 
usnally does as soon as she gets out of the | 


hive (she is generally nearly the last to come 


out), but hops helplessly on the ground. If 
you are on hand, pick her up as soon as she 
makes her appearance, and cage her. As 
soon as the bees are all out, move the hive 
to a new stand, put a new hive in its place, 
and lay the caged queen down close by the 
entrance. The bees, as soon as they discoy- 
er that the queen is not with them, will 
come back to their old stand, and enter the 
new hive. When they are going in nicely, 
release the queen and let her go in with 
them. All this is very simple, and we have 
practiced the plan quite extensively. To 
let the new swarm go to work at onee, and 
prevent any possibility of absconding, we 
give them a single comb containing eggs 
and larvae, and fill out the rest of the hive 
With frames of fdn. The bees usually com- 
mence Goming baek, in about 5 or 10 min- 
utes, but they may cluster and remain away 
15 minutes, or in extreme cases, as much as 
a half hour. 

They will always come back sooner or la- 
ter, so faras I have been able to learn, un- 
less they have an extra queen, or get another 
queen by uniting with another colony, or 
something of that sort. See ABSCONDING 
SWARMS. If you do not find the queen as 
she comes out of the hive, and she has a 
clipped wing, you may be pretty certain that 
she will come back. AFTERSWARMS(Which 
see) have unfertile queens, and consequent- 
ly their wings can not be clipped. If you 
see them when they come out, and succeed 
in eatehing them, you can often hive the 
swarms in the same way; but the young 
queen will sometimes put right out again, 
and you must expect her to show all sorts of 
eccentric maneuvers. 

If you do not wish to move the old stock 
away, you can tie the caged queen to the 
end of a pole, with some leafy twigs near 
her, and usually sueceed, without much 
trouble, in getting the bees to cluster around 
her. We have usually kept on hand for this 
purpose, a common rake, with a bush tied 
to the end of it. If they commence cluster- 
ing on a limb, hold it near them while you 
shake the limb and keep it in motion, and you 
will soon have them on your rake, to be car- 
ried where you please. If your hive is al- 
ready fixed, lay thie rake on the ground in 
front of the hive, and the bees, finding the 
savity, Willat once commence to travel in. 
If they do not discover the entrance at once, 
guide them to it with a twig; after they are 
going in nicely, release the queen and watch 
to see that she goes in with them. 
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TWO OR MORE SWARMS COMING OUT AND 
UNITING. 

When the swarming note is heard in the 
apiary, it seems to carry with it an infec- 
tion; this may be a mistake, but in no other 
way can I account for swarms issuing one 
after another, while the first is in the air, 
unless they hear the sound and haste to go 
and do likewise. Of course, they will all 
unite in one, and as many as a dozen have 
been known to come out in this way, and go 
off to the woods in a great army of bees, be- 
fore anything could be done to stop them. 
If your queens are clipped, and you “hustle 
around,” and get them all in cages deposited 
in front of the hives, they will usually sepa- 
rate and each bee go where he belongs. Un- 
less you have plenty of help, you will be un- 
able to get the hives all moved away, and a 
new hive fixed for each one before they 
come back. In this case, they will go back 
into their old hive, and, if the queen is re- 
leased will sometimes go to work, but often- 
er, they will swarm out again within a few 
hours, or the next day, and if you keep put- 
ting them back, they will soon attack and 
kill their queen, and loaf about until they 
can rear a new one, and then swarm. This 
is very poor policy, and we can by no means 
afford to have such work. If they swarmed 
for want of room, they may go to work all 
right, after having room given them. If 
they come out the second time, I should give 
them a new location, divide them, or do 
something to satisfy their natural craving 
for starting a new colony. 

To go back; suppose they get a queen or 
queens having wings, and cluster in one 
large body. In this case, you are to scoop 
off bees from the cluster, with the swarm- 
ing bag, atin pan, or a dipper, as may be 
most convenient, and apportion parts, made 
about as nearly of the size of a swarm as 
may be, about in different hives. Give each 
hive a comb containing eggs and larvie as 
before, and then get a queen for each one if 
you can. In dividing them up, should you 
get two or more queens ina hive, they will 
be balled as I have before described, and 
you can thus easily find them. If more than 
one queen is in a hive, you will find a ball of 
bees, perhaps the size of a walnut or hens 
egg, about them, and this can be carried to 
the colony having none. If you cannot tell 
at once which are queenless, you will be able 
to do so in a few hours, by the queen cells 
they have started. If you are more anxious 
for honey than bees, you may allow two 
swarms to work together, and if you give 








them suflicient room, you will probably get 
a large crop of honey from them, but this 
plan does not pay, as a general thing, be- 
cause the extra bees will soon die off by old 
age, and your colony will be no larger than 
if the queen had had only her ordinary num- 
ber of bees. 


PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 

If we can entirely prevent swarming, and 
keep all the bees at home storing honey all 
the season, we shall get enormous crops from 
a single hive. Whether we shall get more 
in that way, than from the old stock and all 
the increase, where swarming and after 
swarming is allowed, is a matter as yet hard- 
ly decided. Ifaswarm should come out in 
May, and the young queens get to laying in 
their hives by the first of June, their work- 
ers would be ready for the basswood bloom 
in July, and it is very likely that the workers 
from 3 queens or more would gather more 
honey than those from the old queen alone. 
But another point is to be considered. The 
two or three new colonies must have stores 
for winter, and as it takes nearly 25 Ibs. to 
eury a colony through until honey comes 
again, this amount would be saved by the 
prevention of swarming. Where one has 
plenty of bees and desires honey rather than 
increase, anon swarming apiary would be 
quite desirable. Then how shall we prevent 
swarming? We ean do it very often, by 
simply giving abundance of room in the sur- 
plus receptacles, just as fast as more is need- 
ed, but no faster. This plan is the one gen- 
erally in use. If the bee-keeper is on hand 
to look after his bees carefully, he will get 
along very well usually. But suppose he is 
not on hand. In that ease, if the queen has 
both her wings, she will go with. the swarm 
and cluster. If the queen is clipped, she 
will hop out on the ground and may stay 
near the entrance until the swarm com- 
mences to go back, when she will be attract- 
ed by their humming and go in with them. 
After watching their manceuvres many 
times, [am inclined to think that, in such 
cases, about half*the queens get away and 
are lost, when no one is near to direct them. 
In case the queen is lost, the bees come back 
to the hive, and do little or nothing until a 
new queen is hatched, and then swarm 
again. This is a great loss, for the use of a 
good queen a week or ten days, in swarming 
time, toa populous colony, might be equiva- 
lent to a swarm of bees; besides, if the bees 
were at work in the boxes, almost all work 
would be suspended until they were again 
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in possession of a queen. To prevent this 
loss, Mr. Quinby invented what is called 
A QUEEN YARD. 

This was a little box, perhaps 20 inches 
square, With sides 24 in. high. On the top 
edge of these sides tin was nailed, so as to 
project inward perhaps a half inch. This 
was so placed before the hive that the en- 
trance opened directly into one side of the 
yard. The bees, when at work, came out in- 
to itand took wing. When they swarmed, 
they took wing without any trouble, but the 
queen, after trying to fly, would try to crawl 
up the sides, and could not on account of the 
tin ledge. She could only get back into the 
hive, Which she would be sure to do about as 
soon as the bees got back. I believe these 
worked all right, except that they were cum- 
brous things to have about in an apiary, and 
that the bees often killed the queen after 
trying several times and finding she was 
never with them. 

Before we had Italians, it used to be con- 
sidered that cutting out all the queen cells, 
as fast as built, was a preventive of swarm- 
ing. Butas Italians often swarm without 
any sign of a queen cell, the plan has been 
pretty universally dropped. Cutting out all 
the queen cells except one, after the first 
swarm has gone out, will of course prevent 
any third or fourth swarms from coming 
out, if you are careful not to overlook any 
cells. See AFTER SWARMING. I believe, 
however, that this plan is not much in vogue 
ut the present time. Perhaps it is because, 
where colonies are in the habit of being 
overhauled enough to perform such opera- 
tions, artificial swarming is made to take the 
place of natural swarming, or what is still 
better, a judicious combination of the two 
modes is practiced. 

A few years ago, it was quite common to 
talk of non-swarming hives, and there were 
many inventors who claimed to have accom- 
plished the end desired. The most of these 
hives were covered by a patent, and they 
have gone the way of most, if not all, patent- 
ed bee hives. Giving the bees abundant 
room, both over the cluster and at its sides, 
will do very much towards making a non- 
swarming hive, but they will swarm occa- 
sionally, in spite of us. Keeping the hive 
well shaded, or having the walls entirely pro- 
tected from the sun, will do much to discour- 
age swarming, and the chaff hive has for 
this reason proved about as good a non- 
swarmer as any brought out. 


KEEPING BEES IN UPPER ROOMS AND GAR- 
RETSs. 
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This plan for keeping a single colony, to 
furnish honey for the tab'e simply, has been 
in vogue for perhaps centuries back. If the 
room is small, and made perfectly dark, the 
hive being placed back a few feet from the 
entrance in the wall, the bees will seldom 
swarm. Qne or more sides of the hive are 
generally removed, and the bees build their 
combs on the outside of the hive, or against 
the walls of the room, where the owner can 
go with knife, plate, and smoker, and cut 
out a piece for the table, without opening 
any hive, or disturbing anybody. In fact, 
he can consider this his “honey room,’’ and 
leave the honey stored there year after year, 
if he chooses. When a friend calls, he can 
say, “Will you have a slice of new honey? 
or will you have one a year old? or two years 
old?” He might even have it ten or a dozen 
years old, for aught I know, if he has a taste 
for antiquated honey. Would not such a 
honey room be nice? While writing about 
it, it has occurred to me that a room of this 
kind, titted up with all modern appliances, 
might bea very pretty and a very useful 
thing. With the experience I have had in 
the house apiary, however, Lam inclined to 
think that, where there is so much room, 
there would be a great disposition in the 
bees to loaf and cluster on the sides of the 
room, in the shade, instead of going to work. 
Now for the objections. 

If the hive and honey is close by the en- 
trance, the bees willswarm as much as in 
the house apiary. If it is a yard or more 
back from the wall, the bees, not being able 
to take wing in the dark, will crawl all this 
distance on foot, which would prove a great 
loss of time and strength, and consequently, 
of honey. Providing the plan sueceeds, you 
get a good crop of honey year after year, it 
is true, but you have all the time only the 
efforts of a single queen. While your honey 
increases, your gathering force is no more, 
after the lapse of 10 years, than it was be- 
fore. If one colony is all you want, this may 
be all right. The queen cannot live more 
than three or four years, and at her demise a 
new one must be reared and fertilized. For 
some reason, I know not what, she is very 
often lost, in these garrets, and the colony 
dies of queenlessness. Worst of all, they 
will often swarm, and keep swarming, until 
nothing is left of them; but I believe swarm- 
ing is rather the exception, and not the rule. 
Now who will have the nicest honey room, 


close to, or adjoining the pantry? Have it 


so your wife can cut out the honey any day 
in the year, without saying a word to any- 
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body. When it is all in nice working trim. 
send me a description of it. 


Very often, the readiest way of getting a 
swarin, especially if you are away from home 
and without tools. is to cut off the limb on 
Which they are clustered and carry them 
Where you like. If the limb is small, you 
can cut it with a stout knife; but if large, a 
saw will be needed. The teeth should be 
fine, that there be not too much jarring, and 
it would be well to make a slight cut first on 
the under side, that the bark nay not hang 
When you get it nearly off. 





A , 

% 

CARRYING THOME A SWARM OF BEES. BY 
SAWING OFF TILE LIMB. 

A small pruning saw, such as is shown in 
the picture, is very convenient for getting in 
between the limbs; if bolted to a pole, all 
the better. When the limb begins to fall, 
catch it with a pitchfork, or get some one to 
do it for you. If you eateh it properly with 
the fork, you can let it down very quietly. 
I have carried a swarm of bees ona limb, 4 
of a mile or more, without any trouble. 
Where the limb cannot well be cut, or the 
cutting would mara valuable tree, I often 
get a basket and tie some twigs to the bot- 
tom on the inside, then hold them over the 
cluster and with another twig, make the bees 
elimb up into it. and carry them home, giv- 
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ing the owner of the tree a dollar or half a 
dollar for the bees. according to the season, 
or as we Can agree. 

HIVING BEES BY MACHINERY. 

A friend sends us a inodel of a machine 
for taking down swarins. As it is ingeni- 
ous and a curiosity, if nothing more, T have 
had our engraver make a copy of it, 





JACKEL S 


MACHINE. FOR TAKING 
SWARMS, 


DOWN 


The machine is made for hiving bees; it is 10 feet 
high, and can be made higher if wanted; it is so 
light that one man or boy cun carry it easily, and it 
only cost afew cents to make it. Set it with the 
cross pieces on the ground, and with the little pul- 
ley up; then turn your crank so as to let the table 
tor the hive slide down: put your bee hive onit, and 
turn your crank until the hive is right up to the 
bees that have lighted on the tree or bush; put a 
pin in one of the holes to keep the crank from turn- 
ing back, then get up on the ladder and start them 
to going in; when they are in, pullthe pin out and 
let them down slowly, and set them where you wish 
to have them. 

I had one in use during the summer, and I think 
it is real fun to hive bees withit. JOHAN JACKEL. 

Bell Plain, Wis., Jan. 6, 1879. 


I fear it is too much machinery, friend J.. 
but we will let our readers try it if they 
wish, and they can then report. 





— 

THE following, in regard to Simplicity seetions, is 

from J. Oatman & sons’ catalogue: 
DOVETAILED SECTIONS, 

Four and one fourth by four and one fourth inch- 
es, eight of which fill a Langstroth frame, are 
very desirable for trade in many places. The local 
trade in N. Y. closed out the entire stock of honey in 
these sections, this seuson, long before much of a 
hole had been made inthe prize box honey, or any 
other style, on the market. Dealers informed us 
much more could have been readily sold at 20 cents, 
had it been in stock. This style is very convenient 
for those using Langstroth or Simplicity hives, from 
the fact that they may be started in the body of the 
hive below, and raised to the upper story to finish 
when well started. 
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HOW TO MAKE DOVETAILED SECTION BOXES WITH A FOOT POWER SAW. 


WAKING FRAMES, SECTIONS, &Ac.. BY 
FOOT AND FEAND POWER. 


c}O many questions have beenasked about 
SS) making section boxes, frames, ete., with 

the dovetailed corners, that [have giv- 
en you the engraving above. It can be used 
with any kind of a buzz saw, and you can 
inake the joints just as tight as you please. 
It you make them so they will have to be 
driven together witha hammer or mallet, 
they may be thrown on the floor, without 
racking the joint. Of course, the joint will 
be much stronger if you make your stuff 
pretty thick, and if made as thick as we or- 
dinarily do where we wail work, it will be 
pretty nearly as strong. For honey boxes, 
we do not ordinarily wish to use more than 
‘ stuff, because much wood with the honey 
is objectionable. Any foot power saw will 
answer. Getasaw that will eut abouta § 
vroove, or Wider if you Wish: a thick saw 
can be used, or you can set the teeth of an 
ordinary saw very broad. 

Put a thin board, 4 ineh thick, over the 
suw. With a rib fastened to it by slender 
brads, as shown in the cut. This rib is for 
the track. One of iron or steel would be 
better, if much work is to be done. The 
distance of this track from the saw decides 
the looseness of your joints. The figure rep- 
resents a piece of inch or § board. The 
bloek is first run tight up to the track, then 
the groove thus made is next run on the 
track, and so on through, always keeping 
the last groove made, on the track. When 
your bioeks are all grooved, put on an ordi- 
nary rip saw, and saw off strips. If rightly 
done, 4 of the sticks should make a frame as 
shown. You can use a cutter head in place 
of the thick saw if you choose, but we decid- 
edly prefer the thick saws, because they 
have so many more teeth to do the work. 

Now, if you depend on foot power alone 
\o do the work, you will find one saw all you 
can use at once, and when you come to rip 
up 2 inch stuff for sections, you will tind the 
task a pretty severe one. Our enterprising 
friends, Barnes Bros., have come to the aid 


of those using the foot power machines, and | 
have rigged a erank as shown in the cut. | 


With a large saw, and aman or boy to 


turn, 2 inch stuff can be ripped to very 
good advantage, muchas on the hand rip- 
per: that is, by this attachment, they make 
the foot power saw answer for a hand ripper 
too, 





HAND POWER ATTACHMENT FOR BARNES’ 
FOOT POWER SAWS, 

The price of the attachment is $5., and 
they can be attached to any of the foot pow- 
er saws they have sold. Orders can be sent 
to us, if desired. The machine. is made with 
cut gearing, and seems to be very strong 
and serviceable. 





I po not like to mar the letters of our contribu- 
tors, by cutting out portions of them, any more than 
I can help; but sometimes, when you speak unkind- 
ly of each other, | feel a strong disposition to check 
you by playfully holding my hand up, so that the 
one to whom the unkind words were directed, may 
not hear it. When you see long dashes in a commu- 
nication, you may know it is intended fora pleas- 
ant chiding. You will permit me to take this liberty 
without being offended, will you not? 

29 

DEALERS in bee keepers’ supplies are sending out 
very neat and complete catalogues, this season. | 
think it will be a good idea to have all of them or 
at least, many of them, for they all contain more or 
less valuable information. 

Catalogues have been received from the following 
persons: (. F. Muth, Cin.,O.; J. Oatman & Sons, 
Dundee, [il.; J.C. & H. P. Sayles, Hartford, Wis.; 
Lewis & Parks—mentioned last month— Watertown, 
Wis.; A. E. Manum, Bristol, Ver.; M. Richardson, 
Pt. Colborne, Ont.,Can., and B. O. Everett, Toledo, O. 
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Heads of Srain, 


From Different Fields. 


PROPOLIS FOR SOAP MAKING, AND COTTON SEED IN 
PLACE OF CHAFF. 
} HAVE found propolis to be an excellent substi- 
i tute for rosinin the domestic manufacture of 
2 soap. One pound of propolis being used to 5 
Ibs. of soap grease. 
I use cotton seed instead of chaff for quilts, divi- 
sion boards, &c., and find them to be an admirable 
~ king material. The quilts are somewhat heavy, 
yut this is not a disadvantage, as the enameled ¢ loth 
is pressed into close contact with the frames, so that 
no comb can be built over the tov bar. 
M. W. CHAPMAN. 
Mayhew Station, Miss., Feb. 1, 187. 


EMPTY COMBS FOR MAKING ARTIFICIAL SWARMS. 

How are the A BC class to form artificial colonies, 
when they have no spare combs? You direct in A BC 
part first, that the frames taken out of the mother 
colony to form the new colony, must be replaced 
with frames of werker comb. Are you aware that 
but few of the A BC class have any extra combs? I 
think you do that class an injustice, “s you give no 
instructions for artificial swarming, wiless they have 
extra combs. The old and well posted bee-keepers, 
no doubt, have such things, but the A BC man, 
no, sir; he has not this article. 

Now, I have 5 colonies, all wintering on from 5to 
6 combs each; will they, early in spring, build drone 
comb to fill up the hive? or will they build worker 
comb? or will they build none, till they swarm? 
How would it do to give them worker fdn., carly in 
spring? Will they fill it out properly before swarm- 
ing time? Yours truly, ““TAR-HEEL.’ 

Wilmington, N. C., dan. 7, 1879. 

Are you not a little hasty. my friend? If 
vou look again, you will find that I do men- 
tion using fdn., in place of empty combs. 
EMPTY COMBS FOR ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 

These will almost always be on hand _ in 
swarming time, but if not, alframe contain- 
ing a sheet of fdn. may be put in place of 
any comb taken from a strong colony. The 
fdn. is fully as good as the “natural comb, 
and, in some respects, even better. If you 
have no fdn., let the bees build combs, one 
at a time, in new frames, watching them to 
see that they do not build drone comb. If 
they will not build worker comb, contract 
the space with a division board, and_have 
the combs built in weaker colonies. Using 
frames of fdn. is, however, far the better way. 
During fruit blossoms. and long before 
swarming time, an ample supply of beauti- 
ful combs may be secured, built out from 
fdn. 


CHAFF HIVE COVERS. 

We bought several chaff hives for our own use 
last summer, which please us very much; we have 
one suggestion to make, however. The covers of 
most of ours (about 8 in number) leak more or less 
when we have long continued rains; would it not be 
well to make them pitch a little more, that the rain 
mav more rapidly flow off? STAIR & KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., Jan. 28, 1879. 

We have had some trouble in keeping the 
roof tight, and to make a sure thing of it, 
have just decided to cover them all hereafter 
with tin. We have devised a plan for mak- 
ing a very neat and strong job of it, and as 
it saves all the time of cutting the grooves, 
besides allowing ustto use ‘cheaper lumber, 
tor the roof boards, we have decided to fur- 
nish them thus, at 15c. extra. We willsend, 
at the above price, the two sheets of tin 





needed to make them tight, to you and to 
all the rest who have pure hased chaff hives 
of us, and which have troubled them in the 
Way you mention. Please accept thanks for 
directing our attention to the matter. 


ONE UNFAVORABLE REPORT FROM GRAPE SUGAR. 

I received the grape sugar, but could not make 
the bees touch it. I then mixedit with honey and 
fed it to2 light swarms. Ere long, both colonies 
were dead. The sugar was light colored, but had 
quite a bitter, disagreeable taste. Whether it was 
the sugar that killed them or not, I can’t say, but I 
could account for it in no other way. I dare not 
feed any more of it. Past GLEANINGS — of its 
being pleasant to eat, and of its improving the fla- 
vor of table syrups when mixed withthem. I can 
but think that something was wrong with it. 

Orangeville, O., Jan. 10, 1879. N. CASE. 

The sugar was ordered in Noy., and must 
have been fed after the approach of cold 
weather. Ilad they been fed on cane sugar, 
or honey even, it would have been nothing 
strange, had the two light| swarms per- 
ished, so late in the season. I give you the 
facts, and you can draw your own conclu- 
sions. If our friend will return the sugar, | 
shall have no fear in feeding it to my bees. 
It always has a peculiar bitter taste, which 
would always betray it, even if it could be 
used to adulte ‘rate honey. 


STAND FOR CHAFF HIVES. 

Place a chaff hive on a box, 1 inch less in diameter 
than the hive, and 4 in. deep in the clear, having top 
and bottom, and filled with chaff. All moisture drips 
to the ground without dampenirg the bottom board, 
and the chaff seems as sensible as frosty atinos- 
phere between bees and frozen earth. 

JENNIE LEX®TE. 

West Amboy, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1879. 

Your remarks are very sensible. friend 
Jennie. I have recommended placing the 
chaff hives on 4 half bricks, but your frame 
filled with chaff, I think, would be still bet- 
ter. If set directly on the ground, it would 
very quickly rot; perhaps we could imbed 
the bricks so as to support ‘this frame, and 
allow nothing but the chaff to come directly 
in contact with the ground, and when it is de- 
cayed, put in some fresh. The siding to the 
chaff hive extends a little below the bottom 
board, for the express purpose of carrying 
all the water down beyond it. 

HASTY CONCLUSIONS THAT A HIVE IS QUEENLESS. 

The queen has been a great puzzle tome. After’ 
weeks, when it was time for the young bees to cut 
out, | opened the box and finding no brood I sup- 
posed her dead and gave them a black queen. In 
about 7 weeks to my great astonishment hybrids 
came out. They didn’t spread much. I give them 
credit however for being the grandest thieves in 
creation. They have increased wonderfully, and 
now there is a large amount of wart. 

Botland, Ky., Jan. 27, 1879. 8S. T. HAMILTON. 


You are not the first one, friend H., who 
has concluded The queen was gone, simply 
because he could not find her and saw no 
brood. In such a ease, give them some 
brood from another hive, and see if they 
start queen cells. 


THE CENTURY PLANT FOR HONEY; ; HURRAH FOR NEW 
MEXICO! 


I now have 3 colonies of Italian bees, which I got 
from California for $50 per hive; cheap enough, af- 
ter being hauled 750 miles. 

A Langstroth hive, poorly made by one of our car- 
penters here, would cost $30. 

I have watched our wild, ground bees at work here 
on many plants. If the Italians collect honey from 
them, I will send you seeds of the best honey plants. 
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A large century plant flower, turned upside down, 
and jarred over a large dish or pan, will give a pint 
of honey each morning, for many days. A very 
large plant willhave from 6to 18 such bunches of 
bloom. Indians collect honey from it to eat. The 
berry or fruiting yucca has several dozen flowers as 
large as an egg, and each tlower has at least a tea- 
spoon full of honey. The fruit is2to3in. in diam- 
eter, 6 to 9 in. long, and good to eat. 

If my bees do well, I will want everything in the 
apiary line. JAS. K. METCALFE. 

Silver City, New Mexico, Jan. 18, 1879. 


Six or seven pints of honey a day, from a 
single plant, looks, to us Northerners, like a 
pretty vig story, friend M., and you must 
not be surprised if vou see a lot of us Yan- 
kees traveling off down there, about the time 
this gets into | print. Has anybody else no- 
ticed this wonderful honey yielding property 
of the century plant. 


TIN CANS AND PAILS FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 
For several years past, | have sold more or less 
extracted honey in pails, with an annually increas- 
ing custom. I keep on hand a supply of pails vary- 
ing in size, from one quart to5 gallons. My princi- 
pal business point is Jackson, and I seldom go there 
without meeting one or more customers in want of 
honey. 

They give me their orders, stating the amount 
and kind (clover, basswood, or fall honey) wanted, 
which I deliver the next time I go to town, leaving 
the pail with the customer until it is emptied. To 
save keeping an account and 2 possible loss of pails, 
they should be sold with the honey when delivered, 
and then, unless the buyer wishes to keep the pail, 
it should be bought back when returned or called 
for. J. H. TOWNLEY. 

Tompkins, Mich., Dec. 28, 1878. 


SALTING BEES. 

[do not think bees require much salt. | have 
given them salt in different ways, but they like best 
to sip it, after a rain, from the ground where stock 
have been frequently salted, which shows that they 
like it in the most diluted form. 

WATERING BEES. 

There is too little attention paid to this. [set out 
pans and littie troughs, but never enough. Last 
vear I had 15 feet of trough, with corn cobs set in 
itin the shape of an X._ It would do any bee-keeper 
good to see them get all they want, with no danger 
of getting drowned. Then you can sprinkle on a 
little fine salt, just to suit their fancy. 

West Point, Ia., Jan 15, 1879. J. E. JARRETT. 


BEES GETTING LOST ON SNOW. 

Bees may be kept from getting lost on the snow 
(as E. A. Gastman complains), by spreading a little 
straw in front of the hive, say for3or4ft. IT have 
tried this plan this winter, and am satisfied that I 
saved a good many bees. 

GLUCOSE AND GRAPE SUGAR. 


You say “I have never sold any glucose.”” Did you 
not advertise it? You inserted the Davenport Co.’s 
advertisement, and stated below, ‘“‘We can furnish 
the above, at an advance of—-ete.”’ If you have 
not sold any, was it your fault?” 

SECTION BOXES. 

In the Jan. No., of 1878, you say that a glassed 
Betsinger box weighed (with light glass) eleven 
ounces, and that it did not average over 2 lbs. when 
filled. Let’s look into the mattera little closer. I 
took a 54x6\¥ box, received from Doolittle, and 
glassed it with glass that I took indiscriminately, 
and weighed it; it weighed 91; 0z. You say 16 sq. 
in. (where the sections are 115-16 inches wide, and 
separators used) weigh 1 pound. 

A Betsinger box 5'4x6%4 inches outside, 5x5'% in- 
side, contains about 27'4 sq. in., which, according to 
your estimate (16 sq. in. to the Ib.), would weigh 
nearly 14 lbs., instead of 1lb.50z., aS you state. 
This would give the weight of the Betsinger box as 
follows: 154 lbs. plus 914 0z., which equals 2 Ibs. 514 
oz. There is certainly a “big’’ mistake somewhere. 
It is my impression that the Betsinger sections, 
when filled, will average 2'4 lbs. glassed. 


WIRED FOUNDATION. 

In Feb. No. of the A. B. J., page 71, T. F. Bingham 
says: “The préssing in of the honey, or the raising 
of the cell on the other side, invariably produce the 
original and time honored base.’’ Now, will Mr. 
Bingham tell me, which? also whether the draw- 
ing out of the cells, or the pressing in of the honey, 
will bend the wire in the bases of the cells, so as to 
adapt it to the “time honored” shape of the cell? or, 
in other words, I will state, as my humble opinion, 
that bees are not capable of bending a straight wire 
to the form of the base of a cell, and that the only 
way the bees can manage is to leave such cells as 
contain wire, tlat at the base, or else fillin with their 
own wax until the cell is of proper ri 7" 

F.C. VANALLEN. 

Adams’ Station, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1879. 

Thanks, friend V.; the plan of spreading 
straw has been given before, and, 1 believe, 
answers a good purpose where the bees: are 
healthy, but whema feeged “vith dysentery, 
they seem to take nd pains té dlight’on the 
straw. I did adlVise, tyyiiyg + gti pse. efore 
so much was said about pglaithyp ating, “aud? of 
even ordered a Keg of it to experiment with ; 
but, for some reason, Mr. Best never filled 
the order. After I was accused of feeding 
it, | was glad he did not, and that [had nev- 
er bought or sold a pound of it. The figures 
I gave with the Betsinger box were from a 
sulple section that Mr. Doolittle brought 
me, and the empty glassed section was one 
from a hive bought of him. The glass was 
rather thin, but the ends of the section were 
of elm, that they might hold nails better, 
and elm is rather heavy wood. Sections 
filled with honey often vary as much as 4 Ib. 
in 2 lbs. 

Are you not a little hard on Mr. Bingham? 
The bees certainly make the flat bottomed 
cells concave, but on watching them closely, 
they seem to do it by scraping the waxaway, 
and crowding and burnishing it with their 
mandibles; where the wires pass, of course. 
they do no such thing. 

CARDS TO PUT ON SHIPPING CASES OF HONEY 

I enclose you one of the cards which I tack on the 

cover of each case of honey when shipped. 


SMASHIED! 
This Fine Honey will be “Smashed” and Spoiled 
unless handled carefully. THis Sipe Ue. [2° Will 
you please HANDLE with CARE? 


Of course, you will easily see that it is not original, 
as the idea and almost the words are copied from 
your “killed” card; but it answers very well. [I put 
the address on a small card right under this one, so 
they have to read the large one first. If you think it 
will pay to print some large cards, something like 
this, in black on red or buff cards, I will take a few. 

Danville, P. Q., Dec. 24,78. Gro. O. GOODHUE. 


Thank you, friend G.; I will try to have 
some ecards in readiness, before another sea- 
son. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


As I am just about starting an apiary, ona 
large scale, and am desirous of securing the latest 
improvements, I have taken the liberty of writing 
to you to ask you tosend me a price-list or cata- 
logue. 

I should like a machine for making foundation 
comb, and the best kind of honey extractor or sling- 
er, and any other late improvements; also the best 
book on working with movable frame hives. 

I believe, if there was an agency established out 
here for the sale of these things, that a large trade 
might be done, as, at present, there are none of 
the latest improvements used and they cannot be 
got, out here. 

I believe New Zealand to be one of the finest coun- 
tries in the world, for bee-keeping. I have kepta 
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few hives for years, and I have taken, on an aver- 
age, 100 lbs. to a hive in the season, andin the mid- 
die of a township situated on the sea coast. 
Isaac HOPKINS. 
Grahamstown, New Zealand, Jan. 5, I87¥. 


NAILING HIVBS WITHOUT GAUGE FRAMES; FDN. 
BREAKING DOWN, KOBBING, ETC. 

The hives I sent for lust season, came to hand in 
just the right time. The bees were swarming, and I 
had got down tothe last hive, when they came. I 
put up the 10 in one day and had no gauge frames to 
hold them while I nailed them. I nailed? cleats to 
the floor to hold one end, and bad a clamp to hold the 
top or otherend. [am no carpenter, and your all- 
wood frames had to be nailed to make them stick 
together. The express charges on 10 hives were 
$4,10; high, | thought. 

The fdn. in the brood chamber broke down badly, 
and out wny bees back, instead of helping them. 
First swarms, hot weather, aad honey coming fast 
was the reason. I[tooa platefuls of broken down 
combs from hives. 

I put 2 queen tell-in the-upper story, above the 
brood franies, aad they butefed all right. One of 
the best queens I have, was raised from larvie that 
you sent me. J 

How to stop robbing:— I put a sheet over the hive 
and tuck it around, which keeps allin that are in, 
und those out that are out, and those inside can 
not feed honey through it. [ keep them there until 
evening with no danger of smothering the bees. 
You can feed a weak stock inside of a sheet, on the 
alighting board. THOMAS BICKERTON. 

West Elizabeth, Pa., Feb. 6, 1879. 

Your plan of nailing the hives, unless you 
are very careful, will not insure them all of 
an exact size and shape, so certainly as will 
the gauge frames. 

If your fdn. was securely fastened to the 
top bars, and then broke down, it must have 
been made of a rather soft lot of wax. Dark 
wax from old combs, of a greenish shade, 
we have found to stand the hot sun rather 
better than the light yellow wax. We now 
sort our Wax so as to have the lightest made 
into drone comb for the sections, and the 
darker for brood combs. 

Hives in the flat should always be ordered 
by freight. <A similar plan to stop robbing 
is given in another place. I would not trust 
too much to it. Where they are robbing fee- 
bly, grass or bushes put around the hive, or 
a pane of glass set up before the entrance, 
will often induce the robbers to go home. 


“GOING IT BLIND.”* 

I went it blind last year, and got 1200lbs. of box 
honey, from 25 stocks. They increased to 31 only, 
and are all in good condition. I have 3 Italian 
queens, but my former lot are all hybrids. I bought 
I queen some 4 years ago, and paid $10. I found 
that was too high for bees, quit all that foolishness, 
and am trying to live a more moderate life. I do 
not doubt but the [Italians are best, but I find, if you 
keep stocks strong, that there’s where the secret 
lies. 

EXTRACTING FROM BROOD COMBS. 

Do you think it best to use the extractor on the 
brood combs? O. L. MAGRUDER. 

Bardstown, Ky., Jan. 31, 1879. 

I do not know, my friend, but I should **go 
it blind” again, as you seem to have done 
so well. 

I would not, as a general thing, extract 
from the brood combs at all, and if I did, I 
would do so only in the fore part of the sea- 
son. If your hive has but one story, extract 
from the outside frames, where there is gen- 
erally no brood, and from those containing 
but little brood. If the hive is broad enough, 
the outside frames take the place, in a meas- 
ure, of the frames in the upper story. 


A MINISTER'S TRIALS. 

Brother Whitman (who had 23 hives of bees) gave 
me one of his best swarms in an old fashioned box 
hive. After he had taken out a number of the plugs 
on top, he covered the holes with fine wire, and also 
covered a space above the entrance holes in. the 
sume manner. Hethen brought the bees and my 
wife and myself home, 28 miles. We came in a very 
easy spring wagou. and when we reached home the 
bees were very active, and to all appearance doing 
as well as possible. 

I put them in my cellar, and examined them care- 
fully. Bro. W. told me to leave the wires on the 
ventilating holes, as he thought they would have an 
abundance of air. They were put inthe cellar Sat- 
urday night: on Monday, they were very busy hum- 
ming in the hive; on examining them on Wednes- 
day, alas! they were dead! the air holes all closed up 
with their little bodies! 

Be sure, my brother, this was a sad disappoint- 
ment to us, and as wife said, it was hard to keep the 
tears back. On opening the hive, I found them all 
wet and black: no combs were broken; they were 
smothered. There was a peck of bees, a good deal 
of young brood, and many young bees that would 
have come out in a few days, and honey to keep 
them till spring. They had made 146 Ibs. of section 
honey last season. Rev. C, SMITH. 

Plover, Wis., Feb. 6, 1879. 

We give the above as a warning to our 
readers to be careful about giving too little 
ventilation. With astrong colony of bees, 
such as the one described, either the whole 
top or the whole bottom of the hive should 
have been covered with wire cloth, even in 
cold weather. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS TO ARTIFICIAL COLONIES. 

Mr. West, author of a “Guide to Bee-Keeping,” 
says he never knew a queen to be lost, if introduced 
to an artificial swarm, in the following way. Take 
us many frames as you want, with the adhering 
bees, from the same number of hives; put them in 
anew hive, and then introduce the queen to the 
new colony. Ithink it would work well. Let me 
have yvour opinion or judgment on it, in March 
GLEANINGS. J. F. EDWARDS. 

Sebree, Ky., Feb. 12, 1879. 

In consequence of our buying so many 
queens last season from our Southern 
friends, we had, perhaps, a better opportu- 
nity than any other apiarist has ever had, of 
giving the different modes of introducing 
queens a very thorough test. We = intro- 
duced them in our own apiary, by several 
different methods, one of which was the one 
you have described. While we found it 
generally successful, it sometimes seemed 
to give more trouble than any other. We 
remember once keeping a queen caged four 
weeks, before the colony, made up of frames 
from different hives, would accept her. 

_As LT have said before, I know of no infal- 
lible method, without close watching both 
before and after the queen is released. 


~ 
CUTTING BEE-TREES AND TRANSFERRING IN WINTER, 
AND HOW A BEE CARRIES PROPOLIS. 


I helped to cut a bee-tree on the 16th of Jan., and 
got some honey andafine swarm of bees. After 
losing a pint or more that fell in the snow, I brought 
the little fellows home, and put them on 5 American 
frames partly filled with their own comb. I then 
— them a box containing about 6 lbs. of sealed 

oney. 

About the first of this month, I examined them 
to see what they were doing, and found all the hon- 
ey and most of the comb gone out of the box. I[ 
lifted one of the frames out, and was surprised at 
the work they had done, in repairing old and build- 
ing new combs. The wax came from the box given 
them, I suppose. 

I found larvee all the way from the egg to sealed 
brood, proving the presence of the queen, which I 
was glad to know, as I saw nothing of her in trans- 

‘ ferring. 
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She had commenced to lay about 6 days before we 
made her acquaintance, or that of her fumily rather. 
Have you any Italians that beat this black queen, 
fur early breeding and energetic business hubits? 

[am afraid I shall weary your putience, but I 
must tell you of something I never read of. IL was 
watching a bee load up with propolis that had been 
thrown down on a box from some old frames hang- 
ing overhead. Hedaubed a quantity of it on his 
legs in the usual way, then gathered up about half 
as much in his mouth, and struck a bee-line for the 
apiary. I watched a few minutes, and saw another, 
or the same bee, repeat the trick. T. C. MARSH. 

New Madrid, Mo., Jan. 10, 1879. 


THURBER’S DEFENCE. 
The following is taken from the N. Y. 
World: 


“Measrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co., who a little 
more than two months ago succeeded in landing 
200,000 Ibs. of honey in England by one shipment, 
and all in good condition, deny the report lately 
published that the honey had been seized by the 
British authorities for violation of the Adulteration 
act. A reporter for the Worid, who visited the firm 
yesterday, was told by Mr. F. B. Thurber that the 
report probably arose from a circumstance which he 
would explain. ‘Comb honey,’ said he, ‘being a 
fragile substance, more or less of it arrives here ina 
broken condition, and in order to save it, it became 
necessary to pack it in some kind of a receptacle. 
A number of years ago another New York house, 
large dealers in honey, began cutting up comb hon- 
ey into slices, packing it in glas3 jars, and filling the 
interstices with strained honey. [It was found, how- 
ever, that this soon candied or granulated to such 
un extent that it destroyed the clear, translucent 
appearance which consumers demand, In order to 
avoid this a quantity of dextrine or starch sirup, 
commonly known as glucose, was added. Whenour 
firm took hold of the honey business we put up hon- 
ey inthis manner, and after it was introduced in 
England our attention was called to the fact that a 
retail grocer had been summoned under the English 
Adulteration act for selling in glass jars as honey an 
article which was not wholly composed of that sub- 
stance, the fact not being stated on the label. <A 
small tine was imposed but no seizure was made, 
We now label all jars containing honey, stating that 
the space around the combs has been filled with a 
solution partly composed of starch sirup in order to 
prevent granulation. Since we began to do this 
there has been no trouble. The summoning of the 
English grocer happened about a year ago, and was 
published at the time in several bee journals in this 
country. Our last exportation has been the means 
of bringing this matter up again, but that shipment 
was pure honey in comb, in glass boxes, just us it is 
comes, from the hives, and hus met with great 
avor.’”’ 


Very good, Messrs. Thurber & Co. 
not see any wrong done if you label your jars 
of honey in the way you mention, and peo- 
ple choose to buy them when thus labeled. 
On page 311 of Bee-Keepers’ Magazine for 
1877, appears the following: 

“THURBER’S CANDIED Honry.—One thousand dol- 
lars in gold coin will be paid if the honey contained 
in this jar is found to be impure, or in any manner 
adulterated. The above is on all of Messrs. Thur- 
ber & Co's. labels.” 


WHAT KIND OF WINTERS REQUIRE MOST HONEY? 

Iam having a little strife with one of my neigh- 
bor bee men, as to whether bees eat more honey in 
a cold, hard winter, or in a moderate, warm winter 
(out door wintering). Please answer this immedi- 
ately, as the one of us that is wrong is to send for 
your bee journal one year. Iwasa subscriber last 
year, but have neglected to send this year. 

JOHN NIMPHY. 
Swartz Creek, Mich., Feb. 14, 1879. 


_I do not know that I can answer the ques- 
tion directly, for if the weather should be 
such that the bees commence breeding large- 
ly, as they did last winter, the honey con- 


I can | 


sumed to feed the brood, would be greater 
than where the winter was so cold that lit- 
tle or no brood was started. On the other 
hand, bees consume much more honey to 
keep up the animal heat during very severe 
weather, than they do when the temperature 
is mild. I think less honey would be con- 
sumed in an even temperature of about 40», 
such as we have in the best cellars, than 
when it is either colder or warmer. I think 
you would better each pay half on GLEAN- 
INGS. 


THICKNESS OF SECTIONS. 


I use frames for surplus honey on your plan, but 
having tried different sizes, I have settled on the 
following, as most profitable for me, and quite as 
salable; in faet, often more salable. My sections 
contain 2 lbs. of honey, when full. I make them 
5%x4!,x2% in., thus having 6 sections in one frame, 
and also make 414x44x23,, which contain 1'5 Ibs. I 
cut the sections out of 8inch plank which I have 
dressed on both sides, to 25; in. I then cut it into 
the length for sections, and groove it before sawing. 
I have tried both ways, and this seems most satis- 
factory. 

I have a horse power which works first rate. We 
all owe you much for your endeavors to give your 
readers the benefit of your ingenuity, and it made 
me mad to see ——— a, 
JOHN DICKINSON. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 2, 1879. 


There is quite a difference of opinion 
in regard to the thickness of section boxes. 
I have used them as thick as you mention, 
but the bees sometimes get two thin combs, 
instead of one thick one. Muth, in his new 
circular, writes as follows : 


“There is no doubt but that the most honey is pro- 
ducedin frames which are 14 inches apart from cen- 
tre to centre; lL have added ‘4 inch to this width be- 
cause it makes more handsome combs, and I find 
that it works well: but to have honey frames 2 inch- 
es or more a part from centre to centre is at the ex- 
pense of the honey crop, and were it not for the sep- 
arators, the bees would build three combs in every 
two frames. 

“One of my friends argues very correctly thus: 
‘When the combs are so thick the cells are too deep, 
and it takes the bees too long to evaporate their hon- 
ey before they can cap it.’ I prefer to raise comb- 
honey without separators, for the other reason that 
I do not believe that the bees will build as much 
comb when their clusters are separated from each 
other, as when clustered together.’ 


I have decided, as you perhaps know, on 
about 2in,, separator and all, and we rarely 
fail of having our sections nicely filled. I 
like the looks of the thick combs, when you 
can get the bees to build them nicely. 


TWO SEPARATE COLONIES IN ONE HIVE. 


Success with us, in the apiary, during the past 
year or season, has been about the average of your 
correspondents’ reports; our experience about as 
varied as theirs; for we also have been experiment- 
ing with bees, hives, and theories. With one colony, 
however, we struck a “big bonanza,”’ and *‘a nut for 
Novice to crack.” 

That colony stored 2565; lbs. of honey, during the 
past season. We allowed no increase. Most of the 
honey was fine comb, taken in ‘‘connected sections,” 
tiered 6 high. That’s the “big bonanza.”’ 

In putting in starters in a section. we used some 
bits of comb (from a brood chamber) that contained 
afew eggs. Wethought nothing more of it at the 
time. supposing that the bees would clean all up as 
usual. The section with starters containing eggs 
was placed in the middle tier. In removing them, 
in Sept., we found that the bees had actually reared 
a queen from these eggs; that she had matured, be- 
come fertilized, and laid worker eggs in nearly all 
of that section; that the eggs had matured into 
brood whieh were nearly all out of the eells, and tke 
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cells were again being used by the queen for eggs 
when we made the discovery. Now comes the “nut 
to crack.”” Did this queen pass down through the 
brood chamber proper of the hive, and out to meet 
a drone, and back aguin through the dominions of 
the original sovereign queen of the hive, without 
molestation from either bees or queen? 

The hive contains 10 G, frames. There were a few 
drones in the sections, with the queen. We would 
be pleased to have your opinion of this bee freak of 
ours. J.C. & D. HW. TWEEDY. 

Linden Vale Apiary, near Smithfield, O., Dec. 2,78. 

The queen undoubtedly passed through 
the lower part of the hive and out to be fer- 
tilized, as the workers also did, to gather 
honey. Such cases are not new, as 2 colo- 
nies have several times been known to work 
together peaceably, in the same hive. Such, 
however, is not the general rule and there is 
always danger of one queen’s being killed. 
The extreme height of your hive favored 
such an arrangement, In this case. We 
once had a second queen hatch in one side 
of a common Langstroth hive, which was 
allowed to live and rear brood in her own 
side, thus forming 2 colonies, and both 
using the same entrance. 


THE FIRST HONEY OF THE SEASON, 

I have a few questions to ask you, that I could not 
find answers for, inthe A BC or GLEANINGS, Last 
Oct., | packed 5 hives of bees for winter; Nos. 1 
und 2, with 6 frames of honey and 3 frames of e mpty 
comb: Nos. 3 and 4 with 4 frames of honey and 2 of 
comb; No 5, with 3 frames of honey and 2 frames of 
comb, and all the frames were packed full of bees. 
As they were allin good trim for winter, L did not 
bother them until the first day of Feb., w hen I found 
all of them carrying in great loads of pollen. As we 
do not have much cold weather, after the first of 
Feb., [thought | would unpack them for summer. 
So L opened No. 4 first, lifted out one of the middle 
frames, and to my astonishment it was full of cap- 
ped honey, except about one inch at the bottom, 
and that was nearly full of pollen. After lifting all 
5 frames out I found them all inthe same way. | 
then examined all of my hives, and found them all 
in the same fix. , 

Now, what [ want to know is, where did all this 
honey come from? can bees make honey in the win- 
ter?’ and will it do to take out the honey, and insert 
empty combs in its place? 

Now, Mr. Root, i will stop asking so many ques- 
tions, for fear you will get mad at me. 

W.S. CAUTHEN. 

Pleasant Hill, 8. C., Feb. 3, 1879. 

Your bees are undoubtedly gathering hon- 
ey, and if you track them, you can prob ibly 
find the source from which they get it. The 
fact that they are bringing in pollen indi- 

cates that the honey is also obtained from 
some plant. If you can investigate the mat- 
ter, and give us a report, it will be interest- 
ing to know from whence we get the first 
honey. Your questions are connected with 
a valuable report, and such we are always 
glad to receive. Yes; insert empty combs. 


QUEEN NURSERY; BEMP FOR HONEY. 

I started last spring, with 27 stocks, increased to 
70, and took 2,700 Ibs. of honey. I have contracted 
my honey for this year at We. per lb., the party buy- 
ing to furnish the bbls. Can they be used without 
waxing? 

I did not make a success of the queen nursery. 
and think I will get a lot of artificial eggs, made of 
tin or earthen, with an opening in them, and put the 
sealed queen cells in them, and set them under hens 
(we always have plenty of them in the hen house), 
orinthenursery. In this way, you see, the first 
queen hatched cannot destroy the rest, as they did 
in the nursery. 

Now, I must tell you of my discovery. I willclaim 
it, until I hear from you, and then I know I shall 
tind out that itis an old discovery; but neverthe- 
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less, I don’t recollect seeing it stated anywhere. | 





Mar. 





The best honey plant in existence (so far as I know) 
is the common hemp, such as we feed canary birds. 
Several plants came up around our door, and | nev- 
er saw such a sight; they were covered from day- 
light until dark, every day, for weeks, with blacks, 
Itelians, and bumble-bees. I think I will sow ‘% or 
* of an acre this spring. Did you ever notice it? ; 

Sandwich, Ill ALEX. WILDER. 

Barrels can be used without waxing, but 
it is a little unsafe unless they are extremely 
wellfmade. 

have noticed that the bees work on 

hemp, but here they get only pollen froin it. 
One of our neighbors had 4 acre of it. 


I have never had one queen kill the others 
in the lamp nursery, but few times. 


ROBBING ; ANOTHER REMEDY. 

Your account in the last No. of GLEANLINGS, about 
bees robbing, reminds me of my last season’s expe- 
rience. Here it is. 

One day, | had occasion to turn up a box hive, for 
only about 5 minutes, but that was long enough to 
let the robbers in, and as the stock proved to be 
queenless, they went at it desperately. IL took a 
piece of cloth like a sheet, and threw it loosely over 
the hive; then they attacked the adjoining hives on 
each side (I had 15 standing ina row, about 2ft. 
apart), and I began to fear there would be a general 
rebellion, as they seemed determined to “fight it out 
on that line, if it took allsummer.”” Well, IT brought 
into the battle such weapons as sheets, table cloths, 
blankets, etc., and threw them loosely over each 
hive that showed any commot ion, and in half an 
hour “all was quiet on the Potomac.’ 

While Ll was away from home during the fall, they 
had several spells of robbing, and my wife stopped 
them every time, by using the same remedy.  Sim- 
ply cover the hive up with cloth; it need not be tied 
tight around the hive. The main point isto cover 
the entrance, and in this way, there is no danger of 
smothering. I would say, cover both the robber 
hive and also those being robbed. 

A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Jan. 2), 1879 


I hardly think this remedy would answer 
for severe cases; mild ones generally cease 
after a little, of their own accord. 


QUEENS’ VOICES ; WHY DO THEY “TALK?” 

I would give a good deal to have’ one of 
those talkative queens of Mr. Henderson’s, and 
must have one this season, for I am deeply inter- 
ested in their little voices, especially, that “zeep;" 
I have never heard it. Mr. Langstroth, Mr. Quinby, 
and some others have it “‘peep,” and say you can al- 
ways hear it before swarming. There is another 
voice or sound, of which the bee journals speak, as 

“Tua—-Tua,” and say itis the young queens calling 
for food when hungry. Now, | have heard that 
sound very plainly, but think the call is made from 
a different motive. I think it indicates fear or dis- 
tress. You listen at the hive, and hear the 2 queens 
eall “Tua-Tua,” and on examination, you will find 
them either surrounded by bees, or ina cluster or 
ball, the 2 being kept at bay. I have picked up a 
queen between my fingers, the wings being held 
fast, and she would sing out **Tu-Tu-Tua.”’ 

Another fact whic establishes this idea, in my 
mind, is the following: * 

I had a very fine Italian queen that came off with 
aswarm. The swarm acted very strangely, settling 
along on the hives in little knots and bunches, and 
some being on the ground. I concluded that she 
could not tly; so | hunted for her all around, but to 
no purpose. Seeing by the drift of the swarm, that 
she had followed a row of hives. I suspected that 
she must be inisde of some one of them, so I began to 
listen for this note of distress, commencing with the 
first hive next toherown. Ikept onto the 12th or 
14th, and found her calling ‘*Tua-Tua”’ very mourn- 
fully. She was balled. I took her out and present- 
ed her to her swarm, which accepted her; evena 
good many that had gone back came out, and crawl- 
ed into the new hive, for I set it on top of the old 
one, to see what effect it would have on those inside 
the old hive. Now, I think here is where the “zeep” 
comes in; it's a call for her bees or followers, like 
the old hen’s cluck for her chickens. Who knows? 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Jan. 28, 1879. J.N.G. 
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A CONVENIENT HORSE-POWER. 


THE America Agriculturist for Feb. gives 
“le a cut of a home-made _ horse-power, 
built from the parts of an old, worn out, 
Buckeye mowing machine, As something 
has been said of such arrangements before, 
in GLEANINGS, We have copied the cut. 





ING-MACHINE. 


The axle, with the beveled cog-wheel, is 
set on end, and the latter geared to a corres- 
ponding Wheel in the drive-wheel of the 
mower, Which in turn is attached toa long 
shaft, as represented in the engraving. This 
shaft is bedded in blocks of timber, and ear- 
ries a belt-wheelon its other extremity, as 
shown. A pole is fastened on top of the up- 
right shaft, for the attachment of the horse. 
The whole apparatus is sunk in the ground 
beside the door of the shop, so that only the 
upper halves of the wheels appear above 
ground, 

nn 0@0 a 


MORE ABOUT FOOT-POWER SAWS. 


“po PAVING read your description of H. Smith's 
[4 foot-power saw, | accepted an invitation from 
—=— him to examine his saw, and test its working 
power. So, to-day, we went to work to see what we 
could do, 

The sawis not the one illustrated in your last 
(Dec.) number, but the more recent invention no- 
ticed in your magazine in Nov., 1878; and, as he (Mr. 
Smith) says, it entirely eclipses the one mentioned 
in Dee. No. Lhave tried both, and can speak with 
certainty. 

In your notice of it, you stated that no saw could 
be made to beat the Barnes foot-power saws. Now, 
[donot know what you can do with the Barnes 
saw, but if you can beat to-day’s record, it must do 
much more than is claimed for it (8 ft. of inch stuff 
per minute). I am a person that has not done 
enough work for 12 months to keep my muscles in 
trim, but notwithstanding that, after a few trials, I 
succeeded in cutting 13 ft. 9in., in one minute, by 
actual time; 12 ft.6in. and 13 ft. were repeatedly 
cut by others, in the same time. The stuff was 
plump ineh, pine lumber. [am confident that, with 
the saw in the very best of trim, 16 feet could be 
cut per minute. 

Now, if you, Mr. Barnes, or any other man can 
heat that, [should like to hear from him. I know 
that this saw will cut at the rate of 8 ft. per minute, 
without fatigue to the operator, and would cut sec- 
tions at a very good rate. 

The simplicity of this machine, combined with its 
Superior working qualities, should recommend it to 
every bee-keeper, as the manufacturers inform me 
that it is public property. 

As Lam the owner of the original foot-power saw, 
illustrated in your magazine, I noticed that your di- 
mensions were not correct, in every part. The 2 
wheels on the counter-shaft should bave been 6 and 
'2 in., instead of 6and 24in. If made as you de- 
scribe, it would do well for horse-power, but would 
be entirely useless as a foot-power saw. Those in- 
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tending to make a foot-power saw would do well to 
notice this. 

QUEEN REGISTERING CARDS AND THE WEATHER. 

Could you not get up something better for regis- 
tering cards? Even when put on with galvanized 
tacks, they get so dirty and unsightly that I am 
ashamed to have them about. Would not some 
kind of varnish, enamel, or possibly soaking in par- 
aufine, overcome this difficulty? J. O. FACEY. 

New Hamburg, Ont., Can., Jan. 1, 1879. 

Tam very glad, ny friend, to hear of your 
success, but I fear others may not succeed 
so well, with the simple, slow motion saw, 
for many of nearly the same kind are now in 
use. I think your 8S in. saw must have been 
in extremely good order, and I guess, as you 
were simply trying what you eould do, that 
you would not be able to do the same thing 
day after day. Please send us a drawing or 
rough sketch of the machine. 

Our registering ecards look very well, for a 
year or two, and then we tack on new ones. 
They are so very cheap it is not much ex- 
pense. I know of nothing so absolutely 
proof against the weather, as the little 
slates. 

> Se a 
TRIALS OF CELLAR WINTERING, 


-f AM ina quandary as to what to do with my 
" bees. Lkeptthem out on the summer stands 
—™ until the severe cold weather in Dec. ecom- 
menced, then took them into the cellar, and piled 
them up3and 4 tiers high. The warmth of the cel- 
lar, | suppose, made them uneasy, and they tried to 
get out; so I tried to fasten them in, by placing 
blocks with wire cloth, before the entrances, to keep 
them in the hives. 

Some 3 weeks ago, | found a good many, on the 
cellar bottom, dead, and swept out several quarts. 
As some of the honey boards had warped so that 
the bees could get out, Lsupposed they came from 
those hives, and that nothing serious was the mat- 
ter; but the Jan. No. coming to hand Saturday 
evening, and being perused, [ saw that others are 
having trouble with their bees, which induced me 
to take a peep into the cellar; and, lo! the cellar 
bottom was completely covered with dead bees, and 
some were alive and crawling around. Where they 
allcame from, Leannot tell; but they must have 
got out of the hives some way. 

For some time after | put them in the cellar, I 
could hear them making almost a constant hum- 
ming, night and day, as my bedroom is directly over 
them; but, for a week or two past, they have not 
ionde as much noise as before. The weather is yet 
cold, and the ground yet covered with snow, and I 
cannot place them where L want them to stand all 
summer, On account of the snow. 

If 1 carry the hives out doors, to examine them, 
bees will perish, and [am afraid those fastened in 
the hives willdie. If Lopen the entrances now, I 
should think they would come out and never find 
their way back. What would you advise me to do? 

Galva, Iil., Feb. 3, 1879. D. NORTON. 

Make the cellar perfectly dark; if that 
don’t do, let in cold air without light, until 
it drives them back into the hives;? then, 
When warm enough, set them on summer 
stands. If you carry them out in the win- 
ter, and then set them back again, it will not 
matter where they are placed. I think out 
door wintering the safest, at least for an in- 
experienced hand. 

ea 

We have received a sample of fdn., made on Mrs. 
Dunbam’s new machine. ‘The base is s0 thin, on the 
small piece sent us, as to be transparent like glass, 
but the walls are more than ordinarily thick. Of 
course, it costs more per square foot than the kind 
we furnish, but if it really prevents sagging, and 
such may be the case, it may prove of much value. 
I think, from experiments lL have made, that the 
bees will work it out more slowly, but it will proba- 
bly have a thorough test, as soon as it is warm 
enough. 
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“And if ye will not. for all this chearken: unto‘ me, 
but walk contrary unto me; then I will walk con- 
trary unto you also in fury. Levy. 26: 27, 28 

——=> 06° 
WE have 3, 939 subscribers, and it is only Feb. : 











28th. 


WE have sold 85 mills for making fdn., and, so far 
as I can learn, every one of them is doing a good 
business. ae 


THE Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its annual convention in City Hall, Syracuse, 
N. Y., on the 1th, 12th and 13th of March next. 


THERE, that is just my luck! The Jan. Nos. are 
allgone. If you will sell yours, I will give you We. 
forit. Very likely [shall have to give 20c. ‘before 
the year is out. 

MAPLE sugar, with \4 flour, stirred until it grains, 
makes beautiful candy for bees to start brood rear- 
ing. By the use of it I verily believe a colony may 
be made to swarm in April. 


Every one of our advertisers, I think strictly re- 
liable. If you do not find them so, it is a mutual 
agreement that you are to report to me. Are we 
not all agreed on this, boys? 


WE can furnish you a double edged, (15 in.), prun- 
ing saw for cutting limbs in swarming time, such as 
is shown on page #8, for 75c. A larger size (20 in.) 
for 8c. Either will be sent by mail for lic. extra. 
These are the celebrated Boynton, lightning saws. 


FRIEND Nellis has been considerably delayed on 
the first No. of the Erchange, but we now look for it 
daily. Three other bee journals are already started,, 
or are to be started, this year. As sample copies 
are offered free, the public can judge of their merits 
without the investment of any money. 


WE were very much delighted to receive two spec- 
imens of Air-Plants from Geo. Wolfe, of Jackson- 
ville, Florida. To us Northerners, who have always 
been accustomed to the orthodox kind of plants 
which draw nourishment directly from the earth, 
these Air-Plants are simply wonderful. 


WHEN I closed the Feb. No., 
To-day, Feb. 27th, 15 more are dead. All were weak 
colonies, in Simplicity and L. hives, with plenty of 
stores. None were old strong stocks, ind none were 
in chaff hives. It isa “burning shame,” neverthe- 
—_ to be writing bee books, and letting the bees 

ie, 


WE clip the following from the circular of W. F. & 
Jno. Barnes: 

‘Read what the largest honey dealers in the world 
say: ‘Comb honey in one pound caps or boxes, 
measuring 4',x4',x2 not glassed, packed 24 in a neat 
crate, sell more readily and bring bette r prices than i in 
any othershape. H.K.& F.B. THU RBER & CO., N.Y. 


12 colonies had died. 


WE have made two fdn. mills, that make the fiat 
bottomed cells; we can make them from $1 to &3 
cheaper than the usual kind. After acarefuiexam- 
ination of some combs built on this kind of fdn. 
furnished by Mr. Nellis, | found that our bees, after 
al, leave the greater part of the cells flat at the bot- 
tom when the comb is worked out. With such 
comb, the bees cannot cluster as compactly, nor can 
they use the wax with as much economy, and I can- 
not therefore, at present, recommend them. 

GREAT REDUCTION_IN THE PRICE OF SECTIONS. 

In consequence of lower prices on lumber, im- 
provements in machinery, and because other folks 
were underselling us, we have decided to make the 
4% by 434 sections, for $6.00 per thousand; 
eulled prize seetions, for $5.00 per thousand; 
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| took especial pains to make the matter plain. 


the so, 


other | elosely with chaff and chaff cusbions. 





MAR. 


I can bardly afford to make a 
rebate on those I have sold this season, yet | will 
do so, if you think it right that I should. The prize 
sections are just such as Doolittle and Retsinger 
have sent out, unplaned. They will be planed for 
$1.00 extra per thousand. 

ee 


” 


sizes, in proportion. 


“THE BLESSED BEES. 

Were I desirous of making all the money possible 
out of my business of manufacturing bee-keepers’ 
supplies, without regard to what became of my cus- 
tomers, I think I would purchase 10,000 copies of the 
above little book, and distribute them, gratis, to all 
who were getting the bee fever. I[ am sure they 
would sit up all night reading it, and then borrow 
money if they possibly could, to invest in bees, 
hives, ete. But, alas! in less thanavear a wail of 

“blasted hopes” would come up, such as the world 
has never heard before, and 1-——should not sleep 
peacefully. 

Isitfullof truth? Yes; and that is where the 
trouble is. Had the author dated it on the moon, or 
at the north pole, our A BC class would have known 
how to take him; but, on the contrary, he has start- 
ed out by linking himself with Prof. Cook, and the 
Agricultural College, in such away that I cannot, 
even now, decide whether he means to claim his 
most incredible statements as facts, or only pure 
fiction. He, fresh from a couple of years’ study in 
college, a boy of onlv 17, without having ever seen 
the inside of a bee hive, starts with 37 colonies in 
box hives, and obtains over $3.500 cash for the hon- 
ey produced by them the first year, besides increas- 
ing them to 97 stocks of Italians. He obtained 2.500 
Ibs. of box honey from maple and apple tree blos- 
soms. 

The worst feature about it is that the book is be- 
ing reviewed right and left, as atruthful story. He 
very gravely states he has now colonies by the thou- 
sand. Why could not a writer of so much talent be 
satisfied with a statement frank and truthful, in- 
stead of one that will craze the brain of our youth 
with the idea of sudden wealth to be obtained by 
going intoa business, already entrancing enough, 
even without the money to be obtained by it? To 
be sure, he tells how he did it. and very ingenious 
are the explanations. LUshall be glad to send you 
the book. but this very cantion must be pasted in- 
side of every copy I sell. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
>> + 

FEEDING IN MARCH. 

Many colonies will probably require food during 
this month. and those who wish to forward brood 
rearing as fast as possible will be likely to make 
much better progress, if they feed in the right way. 
Unless you are pretty careful. you will make mic- 
chief if you undertake to feed liquid food; I would 
use nothing but candy. 

In the spring, before pollen can be used, IT would 
by all means use the flour candy, made as deseribed 
inthe ABC Part l. The point I wish to touch is 
about the manner of feeding. In warm weather. 
the candy slab in a frame is just what we want, and 
a single frame of candy might do no harm in cold 
weather in a very strong colony. but a whole slab 
hung in the center of a weak colony would divide 
the cluster like a cake of ice, and would be sure to 
kill them outright. 

My attention was called to this by a correspondent 
who hung slabs of grape sugar in his hives for win- 
ter food, alternating them with frames of comb. 
During the past vear, I have almost constantly 
warned our readers against depending on grape 
sugar for winter sores, and in our printed direc- 
tions given in Noy., and sent with every box sold, ' I 
n 
cold weather, the candy or sugar must be given in 
small lumps, placed directly over orin the cluster. 
so they can thoroughly warm it up, or it will be of 
no use to them. 

Again; if you place these lumps in carelessly, so 
that they leave openings in the quilt, to let out the 
warm air, this alone will often kill a weak colony. 
Now if you filla table spoon with candy, so as to 
make a cake flat on one side and rounding on the 
other, you can put this over the cluster, flat side 
down. and have vour quilt fit closely over it. This 
would last but a little while, so we have made a tin 
dish with a rounding bottom, somewhat like the 
spoon, and about 8 ir. long. A cake of candy made 
on this is just right to lay over a 3 or 4 frame nu- 
cleus, and it will last them 2 or 3 weeks. After it is 
put in place, and the duck or burlap pressed closely 
over it, we cover the space above and at the sides 
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Our Womes. 


We have made a covenant with death, and with 
hell are we at agreement; when the overtlowing 
scourge Shall pass through, it shull not come unto 
us: for we have made lies our refuge, and under 
falsehood have we bid ourselves. Isaiah, 28; 15. 


S\VrY friends, Iam aware that many will 
We object to the subject IT am about to 
——= take up, and those who have objected 
to my speaking so much about inyself will. 
perhaps, Object vehemently. Perhaps all 
such would better stop right here. and read 
no farther. You can eut out these two 
leaves, and burn them up. if they annoy you, 
and your bee journal will be full and com- 
plete without them. T write thus. because I 
kuow, by pist experience. that it is in this 
way I have been most suecessful in reaching 
the hearts of those who, tempted like my- 
self. have been led to the feet of the Savior. 
by these same Home Papers. 

I was carefully brought up. by kind Chris- 
tian parents, and until IT was, perhaps, 18 or 
14 vears olde attended Sabbath school regu- 
larly.andenjoyed it. Asnearly as Lean make 
out, I strayed away from these things first. 
through reading sensational tietion. The 
N.Y. Ledger. perhaps more than any other 
one thing. led my thoughts in a wrong chan- 
nel. I well remember the tirst mumber that 
cune out. In my youth. I was a great read- 
er, and read everything; T can remember 
hunting over everything in the house, and 
devouring even the spelling book and = dic- 
tionary. Once when ona visit to ny aunt, 
aneighboring woman who ealled in, eom- 
plimented me on being so studious. My 
aunt expressed anxiety in regard to what it 
was that was read. 

The woman replied, “Oh, 1 don’t think it 
makes much difference what they read, so 
long as you keep them reading.” 

Iwas, at the time, reading a sensational 
novel. Tam afraid too many parents think 
their boys of 14 vears old safely employed, 
providing they are reading something, as did 
this woman. 

From my earliest childhood, [ believe I 
lave always shown a preference for the oth- 
er sex. In my plays. I generally chose girls 
for my mates. and [ believe I was generally 
a favorite with them. There is nothing 
wrong in this. and [ believe a young man 
who mingles freely with young women of 
his own age, safer, as a general thing, than 
one who does not. 

I believe one great reason why we lack 
charity for each other is because our pecu- 
liar temptations are so unlike. One who is 
naturally truthful, who does not talk a great 
deal, and who has little temptation to exag- 
gerate things, or to make large statements, 
would be very likely to have little patience 
with one who, like myself, is a great talker, 
and has to fight continually, against the dis- 
position to give a very erroneous view of 
matters. One of us may have a besetting 
sin of penuriousness, and another, looking 
on, may wonder how it is possible that a man 
can be so “little and mean,” just because 
he can not understand that the man has a 
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constantly besetting temptation in that di- 
rection. Of late, when I hear aman called 
stingy and small in deal, I always want to 
take his part, not because I am tempted 
that way, but because Iam tempted in oth- 
er ways, to sins so much more heinous in the 
sight of God, that I feel for him. 

The outgrowth of my novel reading led 
me into a way of trifling with the other sex, 
of thinking it a sinart thing to flatter them 
indiscriminately, and of studying to do it so 
adroitly that even those who were older and 
Wiser than myself, were misled by me. 
That isa pretty hard aecusation I know, 
and those who have no temptations of the 
kind will hardly know how to excuse it. At 
that very time, had thousands of dollars 
been entrusted to my care, without the 
owners knowing anything about bow much 
he had given me, I think I should have had 
no temptation at all, to appropriate a copper 
of it; very likely the idea would never have 
entered my head, that it might have been 
done. We may be scrupulously honest on 
all points except one, and yet on that point 
may be as callous as the most hardened rep- 
robate. And still be a Christian? By no 
means: you can not be a Christian, so long 
as you are willfully breaking a single one of 
the commandments. “Give me a clean 
heart. O God.” is the prayer of him who is 
accepted of Christ, and where one is con- 
scious of willful transgression in any one 
respect, you may be sure the subject of re- 
ligion will be to him a distasteful one. Of 
course, | began about this time to find the 
Sunday school uninteresting, and pretty 
soon, religion was a piece of old fashioned 
superstition. I did not quite like the socie- 
ty of infidels at first, and when I came 
across Universalism, I took a strong liking 
to that. I wanted a kind of half way 
ground, where I could have freedom of 
thought and action. I remember having 
some compunetions of conscience, at differ- 
ent times, but in talking the matter over 
with some of my new associates, it was de- 
cided that ‘girls were expected to take care 


of themselves; it was their business, of 


COMPSE. 

With sucha doctrine, do you think it at 
all strange that sermons did me little, if any 
good? That the Sabbath day was distaste- 
ful, unless—why, oh! why, has it become a 
custom of our nation to use the Sabbath day 
(the holiest and most sacred time, which 
God has set apart when man may draw near 
to. and be taught of, Himself), and espe- 
cially Sabbath evenings, for wicked trifling? 

If there is one thing in my life that I 
thank God for more than another, it is that 
Ile gave meawoman fora wife, who has 
been not only a help-meet, but a patient, 
kind friend, through all my selfish and wick- 
ed life. Ithank God for giving her to me, 
because I had little to do with the matter 
invself. It was a new face and her shy, 
diffident way, that attracted me, if anything. 
I was happy with her, and by her side, like 
all the rest of you, I presume. For several 
years I was a kind husband and father, but 
it was more because no temptation offered 
to be otherwise, than because of any credit 
on my part. I did right. simply because it 
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was easier and pleasanter to do right than 
to do wrong. Why did IT not become a 
Christian then? Why did not the excellent 
sermons I heard during that period make 
me a Christian, rather than a skeptic and 
infidel? Simply beeause I was, all the time, 
in an attitude to sin, if the favorable oppor- 
tunity presented itself. I had no idea of 
bowing humbly to any higher authority than 
my own will, if any suflicient temptation 
presented itself. During those years I at- 
tended to my own business, and let other 
people attend to theirs. I did not believe in 
eadiiiion. I did not believe in iministers’ 
ealling on people, unless they were sent for; 
and if a man chose to get drunk and go 
down toa drunkard’s grave, it was his own 
doing and no fault of mine. If he abused 
and wronged his wife and children, they 
must take care of themselves as best they 
could, as I said of the other sex, a few sen- 
tences back. 

This is a very independent doctrine, my 
friends, but I know from experience that it 
is not one calculated to make a man enjoy 
life here on this earth. I did considerable 
business, and employed a good many hands, 
both men and women, and people considered 
mea valuable citizen. In fact, l was often 
quoted as being as good a man as any of the 
chureh members, and yet I made no pre- 
tensions.” I used to take pride in being 
thus compared with others. 

Please bear with me, my friends, in what 
follows. Nothing but the thought that it 
may be a beacon light to warn others, 
would ever prompt ie thus to lay bare the 
secrets of my inmost soul. With a prayer 
that it may help some one, I cast it out on 
the waters, and leave it in God’s hands. 

I well remember the day, in early winter, 
about 12 years ago, when the first tempta- 
tion came. The bees were all nicely cared 
for, and there was nothing more to do until 
spring. How should I pass away the time? 
There was no need of my being idle, but for 
some reason, I sauntered into the room 
where the girls were at work making chains, 
as I was then manufacturing a great many 
silver watch chains. Up to this time, I be- 
lieve, I had faithfully treated my boys and 
girls alike, without any partiality. Among 
the girls was one who had recently come. 
She had been for several years a school 
teacher, and I had been told that she had 
rather more than an average education. I 
was but little acquainted with her, because 
she kept steadily at her work, and seemed 
to have little to say toanyone. I valued ed- 
ucation, and it was perhaps this that put it 
into my head to draw her out and get ac- 
quainted, and thus pass away time during 
the winter. 

I wish to stop here, to state distinctly that 
the matter was premeditated, and that it 
did not come about unconsciously, as some 
urge, by way of excuse, that such things do. 
The minute the intention was framed, I 
thought, instantly, of the wrong that would 
be done my wife, and decided she should 
know nothing about it. As in the opening 
text, I would ‘‘make lies my refuge, and 
under falsehood would I hide myself.” 

An acquaintance was not so easily made, 


and I began a little more cautiously. Her 
work was well and faithfully done, and I 
could, after a little time, advance her wa- 
ges. She was promoted little by little, and, 
in due time, took charge of the book-keeping 
of the establishment, which *vork her edu- 
cation well fitted her for. This arrange- 
ment was a very wise and proper one, had 
the motive that brought it about been one 
of the right kind. In justice to myself, per- 
haps I should add, that I am, naturally, con- 
siderable of ateacher. I like to see children 
learn any handicraft, and have always felt 
a pleasure in seeing anybody grow and_ be- 
come proficient in any especial calling. To 
delight in seeing the boys in my employ be- 
come expert in any branch, and earn higher 
wages, Is, toa certain extent, natural with 
me. When spring opened, I proposed that 
my new friend should learn bee culture. 
This she strongly objected to, but I finally 
succeeded in getting her interested in the 
work, and ere long she became quite enthu- 
silastic in demonstrating that women could 
keep bees. 

During all this time, I do not know that I 
had any definite plans in view, of doing any- 
body any wrong, but I was only amusing 
myself, by having my own way, untram- 
meled. My wife, although liberal and gen- 
erous in the extreme, and as unsuspicious 
asa Woman could be, could not fail to see 
from the outset, that her husband was losing 
his naturally frank, honest way. I knew it 
too, and, ere long, I felt it incumbent on 
me to take a little more pains to be cheerful 
at home, and finally took pains to “explain 
things,” so as to make everything pleasant. 
There are a great many paths that lead to 
the bottomless pit, but I believe that poor 
humanity behaves about the same, no mat- 
ter which path it takes. I had voluntarily 
entered the toils of Satan, and soon he be- 
gan drawing his bands about me. The lib- 
erty I craved, and declared I would have, 
began to assume the phase of fetters. My 
home that my wife and I had toiled for, and 
had fixed and Shaped with so much pains, 
began to be distasteful. I did not watch 
for her as I used to when I came home, and 
the thought of her smile, was no longer 
fondly remembered through my daily toil. 
Is it always so?) Do married a always 
get over being lovers after awhile, and come 
down to the dull realities of every day life? 
So I tried to reagon to the little woman who 
had faith in her husband still. The book- 
keeper too insisted that things were not 
right, and I ‘explained things” to her, and 
insisted that my wife was perfectly satisfied, 
and had made no complaint at all, which 
Was partially true, for my wife was not one 
who complained very much of anything. 
To allay suspicion, I managed to have the 
two women become better acquainted and 
to be seen considerably in publie together. 
I studied to make myself agreeable and 
pleasant to both, and imagined I had done a 
very commendable thing. Little things 


often indicate the state of the heart. I will 
mention one. 

Shortly after this acquaintance com- 
menced, I learned incidentally that my 
friend had been much interested in the 
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meetings that were then being held, and 
would probably join the church. TL inwardly 
resolved to break this up, and when I saw 
her little hymn book, a few days after, with 
her name on it in gilt letters, I opened it as 
if by accident, and began turning it into rid- 
icule. I believed in religion, too; oh, yes: 
but the God of nature was much more sen- 
sible than any conception of human minds. 
I never saw the hymn book afterward, and I 
never heard any more about her joining the 
chureh, although T may not, at this time, 
have had anything, especially. to do with it. 
I tell you, my friends, the God of nature sel- 
dom blocks. the way of wicked men’s 
schemes, as does the God we are told of in 
the Bible. ITer mother died while she wasa 
small child, and her father’s death oecurred 
while she was in my employ. He was a 
good, Warm friend of mine, and during his 
illness advised his daughter to remain with 
me, as he felt IT was a man who could be 
trusted. The thought of this sometimes 
troubled me, but whenever these thoughts 
eume up, I stilled them by remembering 
that I did not believe in any hereafter. and 


that there was nothing to fear from men 
who were dead and gone. Does it make 


your blood run cold, dear reader, to hear me 
speak in this way? It made my blood run 
cold a great many times, to think of where I 
was tending, but I got steeled and hardened, 
as the years passed. 

We studied botany, chemistry, microscopy, 
und kindred sciences, and read together, 
sometimes with my wife present. and some- 
times not; oftener the latter. The God of 
nature was a great deal better than a God 
who pricks peoples’ consciences, and my zeal 
for science was often a most convenient 
cloak to cover other things. I insisted on 
her coming to our house Sundays, that we 
might study bees with the mieroscope. We 
commenced reading Dickens, at such times. 
Dickens was our favorite author, and his 
clips at religion, his accounts of love to hu- 
manity, Without any God or Bible in it, I 
used to relish hugely. One can ery over his 
touching delineations, and go to bed at night 
and sleep soundly, even though his wife’s 
sobs, that come from a heart that is break- 
ing, do shake the bed unpleasantly. Did no 
one remonstrate ? Yes; my father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters remonstrated; commu- 
nity remonstrated, in the shape of talk that 
was going about: but all parties were so 
well known and respectable, it was soon 
dropped. Iwas such a good, moral man! 
and so liberal to all benevolent enterprises ! 
I surely could be doing nothing out of the 
way! I remember one of my favorite topics 


about this time was gossips, and people who | 


did not mind their own business. Commu- 
nity were thieves and liars; they would rob 
aman or woman of their fair name, and 
drag them out before the world when they 
were entirely innocent, and had done noth- 
ing at all nothing at all! 

My friends, I now thank God for gossips. 
People ought to talk, and I do not_ believe 
they often talk without a reason. When I 





feared not God, I feared public opinion; I 
dodged and twisted and prevaricated in a 
most pitiful way, when the wholesome rod 





was held over me. I was not without skill, 
however. I fortitied myself for the approach 
of ministers and good people, and I could 
talk religion, When I chose, in a way that 
humbugged more than one of my good 
friends. Satan gave me a sort of brazen im- 
pudence that hada very fair semblance of 
the real coin, and [ learned to look a man in 
the eve, with perfect coolness, and declare I 
knew of no duty on earth T had left unper- 
formed. T had said this, and that [ had no 
belief in a hereafter, somuch, that I came, in 
one sense, honestly to believe it. [ was an 
honest skeptic. 

One rainy Sunday, | was obliged to ride 
all day long in a eaboose ear; in looking for 
books, I found only a patent medicine alma- 
nae anda Bible. I first read one, and then 
the other. I tried honestly to find some- 
thing in the Bible that was sense, because 
iy mother had talked to me so much about 
it. Tread every word of the almanac, but I 
could not tind a word of sense in the Bible. 
It was dumb to me, like Christ before Pi- 
late. 

Was Lhappy? Well, yes: at times, 1 was 
happy enough; but there were times when 
remorse made a hell here on earth that no 
human pen will ever sueceed in pieturing. 

have counted the slow minutes, as 
groaned in agony. Then why not turn back, 
and commence to do right? Ah! yes; why 
not? That is just what I proposed to do; 
but I soon found, to my sorrow, that Satan 
has a purpose in all his work. The liberty 
of thought and action that he so entraneing- 
ly holds out, proves soon to be the veriest 
slavery that ever humanity saw. Over and 
over again I declared IT would be honest and 
truthful, and that I would from that mo- 
ment turn overanew leaf, and do right. 
Every good resolution was followed sooner 
or later, by a humiliating downfall. I will 
give you one instance. One Sunday, when 
writhing under the stings of conscience, | 
went out into the woods. I sat down and 
meditated on the life | was wasting. Lrose, 
and raising my right hand, called on God 
to witness—I didn’t believe in any God, but 
no matter—I called on God to witness, that 
I, henceforth and forever, would be an hon- 
est nan, and a true husband to my wife and 
father to my children. I would commence 
that minute; and I do not know that I was 
ever more earnest or honest, in my life. 1 
went straight home, to put my resolution in 
practice. As I neared the house, a voice 
caught my ear; and through the open door, 
I caught a momentary glimpse of a summer 
dress. and a foot that a careless attitude, 
during the warm summer weather, had _ re- 
vealed. <A trifling thing: a very trifling 
thing. I turned quickly and walked into the 
garden. I went out behind the honey house 
and sat down. Satan stood over me. Oh! 
my God, help a poor frail mortal. But I did 
not know any God; I had often declared 
there was none. I was alone with Satan. 
*You will break away from me, will you? 
Let’s see you do it.” I did not believe in 
any devil then, either. I only believed in 
evil impulses. I told Evil Impulses, I would 
follow where he led, and I do not know. but 
that I told him I would never try to get 
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away any more. I went in as if nothing had 
happened, and the two women never dreamed 
of the battle that had just been fought and 
lost. In the evening, I walked home with 
her: she had come down only because I had 
almost insisted, the day before, that she 
should come. My friends, I wish to be 
clearly understood in this matter. I have 
not come before you witha confession of 
crime, and that I may be clearly understood, 
I will speak plainly. 

At no time in those eight years, at no time 
in our lives, for that matter, was there ever 
a familiarity that permitted ine to give her 
akiss. WhenlI attempted such a liberty, 
she kindly but tirmly said, the minute such 
a thing were permitted I should lose respect 
for myself and herself too, and she was right. 
My guilt consisted in trampling under foot 
the laws that God has implanted in the soul 
of every man and woman, and it is of this, 
and this only I am speaking: will you please 
bear it in mind, through all [ have to say. 

I had bought out my former partner, and 
some money left her by her father was put 
in my care, and she had become a partner in 
the business. This arrangement, although 
a singular one, was commented on but little, 
by our citizens, because, as I have said be- 
fore, of the good standing of us both. My 
father and mother were persuaded it was all 
right. One brother wrote a kind letter tous 
in remonstrance, and my wife answered it 
herself, assuring him that her husband had 
never wronged her in thought or deed. I 
sealed the letter up and sent it, and did bet- 
ter for a couple of weeks, perhaps. Another 
brother who was not quite so soft in his 
way of doing things, wrote that my ‘‘infatu- 
ation”? was remarked by everybody. I shall 
have cause to refer to this again, for I never 
forgave that word which he used, and there 
was a permanent estrangement between us. 
A sister of nearly my own age advised harsh 
measures in no very mild terms, and finally 
ended by thinking that no power on earth 
would ever make me any different, anyway. 
A sister who was an earnest Christian came 
and talked with me long and earnestly, and 
without making any charge that admitted of 
a denial, left me to decide with my own con- 
science, whether I was guilty even in thought 
or not. She also talked to me of a Savior 
who gave strength to the weak, in a way 
that set me to thinking. 

The girl herself, protested many times, 
declaring it was not right. and that she was 
going away. I urged her to stay, however, 
persuading her, by ingenious reasoning. 
that her promptings of conscience were 
groundless ; when I insisted one day that I 
could not consent to her going away, she re- 
plied that I would get along very well. 

Said I, “I could get along very well with- 
out the use of my right hand, if I were com- 
pelled to.” 

‘But you could spare me a great deal bet- 
ter than your right hand.”’ 

I was the slave of ‘Evil Impulses” mind 
you, and without hesitation I raised my 
right arm, and said, “If the choice were 
given me this moment, to give up you or 
my right arm, I should let the right arm go 
without hesitating an instant.” 


, 
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My friends, there is something in the Bi- 
ble about giving up one’s right hand for the 
cause of Christ, but I had proposed barter- 
ing mine to the Devil whom I was serving. 
God heard me, and took me at my word; or 
at least sufficiently so, it would seem, to 
have made me pause and tremble. In a 
few weeks a dull pain commenced in that 
right arm. Pretty soon I was obliged to lay 
down my tools, and finally my pen, with 
which I wrote to you on bee culture. 

Dear reader, that dull pain is in my right 
arm now, and Iam using my left hand to 
work my type-writer, as [have almost ev- 
ery day since I pronounced that curse upon 
inyself. IT have grown familiar with it, and 
although I do not feel it much when at work 
out of doors, it is always there, to remind 
ine of my sin. God has forgiven me _ for 
those years of wickedness, but like the mark 
that was put on Cain, I presume it will go 
with me to the day of my death, asa re- 
minder and warning. 

I know there are many who will say, | 
have gone clear crazy here; it may be some 
good Christians will take this ground. 

I was frightened after I had made _ the 
rash speech, and I well remember thinking 
how I would feel if I should be taken at my 
word. My right arm was perfectly well and 
strong then, but before this speech, I believe, 
I was more sensitive to the effects of cold in 
my right foot and ear than in my left, and 
was in the habit of working with my right 
side turned to the stove. I mention this be- 
cause I wish to have everything stated fair- 
ly. Fits of anger are very aggravating to 
this species of partial paralysis, as the phys- 
icians pronounced it, and it may be that the 
fierce quarrels we had almost incessantly, 
about this time, were quite instrumental in 
crippling my arm. 

Almost the first oath I ever uttered was in 
quarrels with my partner. Once, in a fit of 
passion, I used all I had ever heard, and 
would have used more, if Thad known them. 
Do you wonder that Lam vehement in re- 
buking profane swearing ? 

She told me that I would be a murderer, 
if ] kepton. Read the criminal reports, and 
the startling accounts of crime that are seen 
in our dailies almost constantly, if you wish 
to know how Satan winds up, when he has 
got his victims fully in his power, in the 
way I have tried to describe. What is, at 
first, only trifling, apparently harmless and 
innocent, develops gradually all the viler 
passions of hufnanity, and the result is, not 
only paralysis and insanity, but murder, sui- 
cide, often both together, and a grave that 
is, to me, more terrible than that of the 
drunken inebriate. 

The belief, that God afflicted ne for that 
single rash speech, may be a delusion, but 
had my faith then been such as it is now, 
that God hears and remembers every wick- 
ed word, I and the innocent ones about me, 
would have been saved years of suffering. 
Will such a faith harm humanity? 

To the kind friends whose feelings may have been 
pained and jarred at what they deem almost an in 
sane fanaticism of mine, in writing as I have above, 
I would say, suspend judgment for a little time, 
and fear not the issue. God will take care of me: 
He will take care of Gleanings, and He will take care 
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SENT FREE! A 16 page , Inustrated Circular 
and Price List of Honey Ff xtractors, Honey Cans, 
Wax Extractors, Bee Hives, Section Honey Boxes, 
Glass Jars, something ae. a ‘omb Foundation, &e. 

EVERETT BROs., Toledo, O. 


Purchasing Colonies with Imported Queens, or 
Home Bred Queens, Italian Queens, 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


and Implements in Bee C ulture, write for circular, 
with prices and sample of Comb Foundation free, to 
8d CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, iil. 


FOR SALE CHEAP, — 


Forty to fifty conn of Bees. Hybrids and _ 
ians. . 8. LUNT, Fostoria, 0. 


STILLMANE(o 


ON WOOD 
N.W. Cor. FRONT&YVINE 
OLINTOI NING GN Mnt) 118) 


81.50 per YEAR 3 CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00. 
Send Ten Cents for a Eample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO, 








THE RIGHT WAY 


To start an Apiary is to send for strong, 4 frame Nu- 
clei, in new Hives, all complete, for............. “= 00 
Two en IS pee pe one ee pin ns gee 2 50 

All queens mae in full colonies: fry oles, Im- 


ported Mothers 
3d Carson City, wibntoniee Co. Ooh. 


100 COLONIES 


Italian Bees for sale at prices to suit the times. 
Correspondence solicited. L. C. AX 4g 
3-id Roseville, Warren Co., Ti. 
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Italian Bees & Queens, 
Modest & Langstroth Bee Hives, 
Honey and Section Boxes, 





COME FOUNDATION TOR THE MILLION 


Our new illustrated price list is now ready for dis- 
tribution, containing our experience in the use of 
Comb Foundation, and telling how to use it to best 
advantage; giving best mode for securing large 
yields of Comb Honey; telling about Bee Hives, 
Honey and Section Boxes, Extractors, Smokers, &c.; 
and containing much other matter of general inter- 
est toone and all. Your name and the names of 
your bee-keeping friends, written on a postal 
and sent us, will entitle each of you to receive it by 
return mail. Write at once; Br a $onr4 and 
we will try to help you. J AN & SO 
2-3 Dundee, Kane 4 = ‘i, 


The Signal Service. 


Having built a shop and put in new machinery, I 
am prepared to furnish Bee Hives, Section Boxes, 
Frames, &c., &c., as cheap as the cheapest. 

Simplicity "Hives at 5 per cent. discount, and every 
thing else at bottom prices. Thosein want of Hives, 
&ce., &c., will find it to their advantage to write for 
prices. Any kind of Hive ie eg Send a 3 cent 
stamp for Circular. F. a ef 
12-34 Geddes, Ba Co., N. Y. 


‘The ABC of BEE CULTURE 


Part First, will tell you all about the latest im- 


| prov: ements in securing and Marketing Hone ’ 


the new 1 b. Section Honey Boxes, ma 
ing Artificial Honey Comb, Candy for 
Bees, Bee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
Bee Moth, &c., &c. 

Part Second, tells All about Hive Making, 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Mike an 
Extractor, Extracted Honey, ng and 
Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. 

Part Third, tells all about Honey Comb, Hon- 
cy Dew, Hy brids, Italianizing, King Birds, 
‘The Locust Tree, Moving Bees, The. Lamp 
Nursery, Mignonnetite, Milkweed, Mother- 
wort, Mustard, Nucleus; Pollen, Pro- 
polis, and Queens. 


("All are Profuscly Illustrated with En- 
gravings. 

Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 
aur ie: % doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 100, by express, 

The three ar Ain bound in one, mailed for 60c. One 
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1—A B Cof Bee Culture, Part First .......25, 5, | 2 
2—Lithograph of ay Implements, ete. 25) 5: 2 
3—Photograph of House Apiary.........+. %) 5 | & 
Novice and Blue Eyes%,| 5 | * 


4—“That Present,” 
4— Emerson's Binder for GLEANINGS, . | 
will hold 3 Volumes........+0+++. gf, 8 | 3 
1—Pooket Mi Jeng Gt 0 3 
_ et Magpafyin BOO vecccevvevecese 60) 7 
8—First or second chose of GLEANINGS..75 4 
9—Best quolity Emerson’s Binder for 
GLEANINGS....-202-cecceeess 75) 
10— Double Lens Magnifier, on 3 brass feet 1,00: 
11— Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers of Americal ,00 
12—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50 
18—A reai Compound Microscope, beauti- 
Sully finished, and packed with Imple- 
ments in a Mahogany Bow........++ ooed 15; 
1t—Onera Glass for Bee Huntina......- 5.09 
15— American Silver sist Taltham) Watch ~— 


Machinery fn Making Section Boxes, 


There is mal a demand for Saws and Mandrels for 
this purpose, that I have been obliged to have them 
made expressly for the work. A & C, Part II, con- 
siders the whole matter. A mandrel, suitable for 
holding the whole 8 saws at once, must be very 
strong and heavy, or you will have much trouble 
with the bearings getting hot. Such a mandrel, in- 
cluding 5 in. saws and washers, will cost $27.50. For 
only 4 saws, a lighter mandrel will do, and the whole 
rig will cost $16.00, with 4inch saws. A single saw 
ean be run on the light $5.00 mandrel, and the entire 
expense will be only $6.50. The latter can be sent 
by mail. for 70e. extra, Four inch saws, $1.50 each; 

5 in. $1.75 each. Steel washers acc acme ground to 
go between saws, 50c. eac h. - 1. ROOT. 


- 
cron 
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POCKET RULES. 


Since writing about the importance of cach per- 
son’s having a rule of his own, I have written to the 
manufacturers of rules, and find I can gct them, by 
the quantity, so as to send you a very pretty, 1 foot, 
box wood rule, 4 fold, for the small eel of only 130.3 
and a 2 foot rule, same kind, for only 2 

Aut. ROOT, Seaina, oO. 


GEORGE GRIMM, 
JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 


Hereby respectfully gives notice to the public, that 
his Cireular and Price List of Italian Bees, for the 
ear 1878-9 is ready; and that he is selling bees at 
is usual low prices. 10-34. 





ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 


POWE 
CIRCULAR ~t SCROLL SAWS 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heav y 
_ light vinptow. Lathes, &c., &c. 
hese machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It | 
will pay every bee-keeper to send | 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae | 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
moaeeere, eee Co., Tu. 


Glass for Bee~keepers. 


Glass, nny 2 for large onipyins eases, 6c. per sheet; 
or $2. 50" per box, in boxes of 50 sheets. 
Glass, 8x13'4, for small shipping cases, 5c. per sin- 
gle sheet; or $2.50 per box, in boxes of 66 sheets. 
Glass, cut to nage of the sizes used by Beekeepers, 
for $2.50 per bo 








At this price, ‘cach box must contain but one size. | 


Glass in full boxes, —_e irom Pittsburgh. 
I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


R MACHINERY! | 


‘ Italian Queens. 


1879. 
' Price, April, May, and June, each............... $3 WW 
“ July, August, and September............. 2 00 


STANDARD OF PURITY. 


All Queens guaranteed to be of good size, vigor. 
ous, producing workers, large and uniformly marked 
| with three distinct yellow bands, of fine golden ¢o- 
or. We shall have a shipment of-choice tested 
Queens from Italy, early a April. No circular. 
| 3d - MOON, Rome, Ga. 


GRAPE SUGAR. 


Superior, double refined Grape Sugar, for feeding 
| bees, @ 4e. per Ib. in barrels of 375 lbs., and 4%c. iu 
boxes of 50 or 116 Ibs. 

| The above prices are for sugar shipped from Mc- 

dina. lf ordered from the factory, at Davenport, 

la., the price will be %c. per lb. less. Any amount 

| less than 50 Ibs. will be 5c. per lb. Instructions for 
feeding it to bees sent _ Bay --7 by mail, 10c. 
OT, Medina, 0. 


Tin for Separators an and Extractors 


As we buy in large quantities, I can perhaps give 
you better rates than you are getting at home. 
Price per box of 112 sheets, size 14x20, for 

Separators and small cans for honey...... 6 50 

af “ sheet, for less than a box........... 7 

IX tiv for making Extractors, 14x20, per box = 9 0) 

FI 50 15s cas ce bos es hee beg oes ) 

We will ship it from Medina, or from Philadelphia, 

as may be most convenient. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina. Ohio. 


ges — Be 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month, We can remail it 
to subscribers for $1.50 per year, postage—twelve cts. 
per year—added, Will guarantee safe arrival of 
every No. Ast ROOT, Medina, 0. 


YOMB Foundation, 
/ Hives, best hive out. 
winter bees successfully. 
er’s supplies generally. All articles oa c.0. D. 
My a. desired. Send for circular. Addre 
ROYSE, Tower Hill, Ill. 


“18 Years Experience 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 

| ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 

| chasing Queen#or swarms of me will get pry they 
bargain for. Send for circular. WM. W. CARY, 

| 3tfm Colerain, Franklin Con , if 


Improved Simplicity Bee 
No chaff hive needed to 
Smokers, &c. Bee-Keep- 


LORIDA MOSS. An8oz. packet of this pic- 
turesque and beautiful moss sent post-paid to 
any address for 25c stam ~P 
3 GEO. WOLFE, Jacksonville, Fla. 


ONE HUNDRED COLONIES 
PURE ITALIAN BEES, FOR SALE CHEAP, 


Queens all bred from Imported Mother. 


|QUEENS & HONEY IN SEASON. 


Send for Cireular. Address C.C. VAUGHAN, 
f Golumbia, Tena. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles, see our 
Kighteenth Edition Circular and Price List found in 
Dee. No., Vol. VL, or mailed on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various; arti- 

cles and implements, see A B C of Bee Culture. 

(his Price List to be taken in place of those of 
m mer date. 

Mailable articles “are designated in the left hand 
column of figures ; 
postage required. 
‘unada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 
and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents, 


Alighting Board, detachable. See A BC, 
Part Firs 

Basswood trees for planting, For prices 
000. Price Last is... 6. «5% oes s iséscgtarte 

Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 Ibs.) 

Barrels for honey 


04. 


bb 


8 00 


ainted... . 350 


, for partic- 


waxed and 
Bees, per colony, from $7 to $1 
ulars see price list 
10 Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 
0 Binder, Emerson's, for GLEANINGS..... FO, 60, 75 
10 | Bloeks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- * 
king 
One of the above is given free with ev ery 100 
frames, or 1000 corners. 
10 Burla for covering bees. 40 in. wide, per vd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 
with cuts free on application. Two saws 
and two gauges included ‘ 
0| Buzz-Saws, extra, 85c, to $2.50. See price list. 
‘The above are ali filed, and set, and mailed any 
where 
60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
6inch saws. No saws included 
The same for 7 and 8in. saws (not mailable) 
Cages for queens, wood and wire cloth, 
provisioned. See price list 
: a9 ne per doz. 
Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, 
per It 
( ‘ards, queen re gistering, oe 


5 00 
7 00 


Chaff cushions for wintering (see Nov. No. 
for 187 


C haff cushion division boards..... ........ 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard 
Clasps for transferring, package of 100 
Climbers for Bee-Hunting 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
has hinged cover and pair of handles 
Comb Foundation Machines complete £22 to 100 00 
Corners, 1 metal, per 100 
* op only, per 100 pl 
: bottom, per 100........... 40 
On 1,000 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
given to those who advertise metal cornered frames. 
Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 
15 | Enameled cloth, the best thing for covering 
frames. Bees seldom bite and _ prop- 
olize it. Per yard, 45 inehes wide, 
2 By the piece, (12 yards) 
Extractors, according to size of frame, 
$6 50 to 10 00 
inside and gearing, 
honey-gate 
Hoops to go around the top.. 


“ 


including 


per doz 
| Feeder, Simplicity, (see eats list) 1 pint.. 
Feeders, 1 quart, tin, 
The same, half size, 
| The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story 
Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
valuable, 20c ; per doz. by express. . 
“ The same, large size, double above 
rices. 
3 cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 
Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps. 
| Galvanized iron wire for grapevine tre lises 
per lb. (about 100 feet) 
25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 
50! | Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 
| GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and I, each 


Vol. IIL, second-hand 
first five neatly bound in one. 
unbound.. 


“ 
oy 


the figures giving the amount of | 


2 50 | 


| 
} 
' 
| 


Hives from 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 
price list 
Honey Kniv es, Mf doz... or curved blade.. 


oe ee 


¥% doz by Express 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50e per 100; 
for particulars see price list 
—_ » Nursery, for hatching queen cells as 
uilt 
es for queen rearing, from June to 


ta 


a 
o 
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Leather for smoker bellows, per side 
Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary 
Magnity ing Glass, Pocket 
wy Double lens, brass on 
three fect 
Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo's, 150 photo’s 
Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 
Prepared objects for above, such 
as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 
Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
per yard 
Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting 
Parafiine, for waxing barrels, per lb 
Photo of House Apiary and improvements 
Pump, Fountain, or Swarm Arrester 
Queens, 25¢ to $6" 00. See price list 
Rabbets, Metal, per foot 
Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per 0z........ 
Saw Set for Circular Saws 
0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
| bined) 4% inch, 10c; 5inch, 15e. Very nice 
for foot-power saws 
Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings 
| Section boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
&e., each 
| Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions............. 
Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 
seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 
Catnip, good seed, per oz. 10c ; per Ih. 
Chinese Mustard, per 0z 
Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb 
White Dutch Clover, r Ib 
Motherwort, per 0z. 20c; per lb 
Mignonette, per Ib. (200 } per 02) 
Simpson Honey Plant, per package 
r 


pe 
Silv er Hull Serna: co lb 
peck, by Express 
Common 


per pec 
Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
July, per lb 15 


A small package of any of the above seeds will be 
sent for 5 cents. 
5 | Sheets of Enameled cloth to keep the bees 
| from soiling or eating the cushions 
| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
| honey 
| The same for 24 sections, half above 
| prices. This size can be sent by mail in 
Rg Rr ne, pee 
Slate tablets to hang on hives 01 
Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada 15c extra)l 50 & 1 75 
*” little’s, to beheldinthe mouth 25 
Bingham’s $100; 150; 175 
ag “yes see illustration in price - 
be 


10 


40 
75 
50 
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10 
60 
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Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes) 
Thermometers 
Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 
The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 
Veils, material for, Grenadine, much 
| stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
| width, per yard 
| Brussels Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 
in width, per Yard 
Wax Extractor 
Copper bottomed boiler for above 
5 | Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
square foot 
Wire cloth, for queen cages 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch res ively 
3 Painted wire cloth, for shipping bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot 05 
All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 
I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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1 50 
3 50 
1 50 


10 
10 
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OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPPANNED AND LETTERED. 


50; American frame 
stroth 


7,003 one 
o knife included at 


sizes kept constantly on 


hand ready to ship. Over 2000 NOW IN USE. 


e, $6, 
J 


air frame 


; Quinby, $8 





All the above 


Pp fram 


prices. 


PRICES OF EXTRACTORS 


For Galla 
$6,75; Ad 
$7 


: 
ese 


th 





y such 


‘ap nicely 


nicely finished, with a thin, keen 


edged blade that needs no hot water or an 


it une 


C 
a uaa 


Hil} 
iil 


to make 


Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 


is made of fine steel, 


“fussing” 


$B" 1n ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of tup bar. ea 





Cheap Hives. 


Material, planed on both sides, for a one story, 8 
Frame, Langstroth, Movable Frame Hive, with 7 
inch Cap, ine — all the material for a complete 
hive, prepared y to nail, for 50 cents each. 
NAILED AND FINISHED COMPLETE, AT 75. 

Other Sizes proportionately Low. 

We have improved machinery, specially adapted 
to this manufacture, and are able to get out a Num- 
ber one Hive at these low figures. 

THEY ARE NOT POOR, BECAUSE CHEAP! 

We will also giye a liberal discount from these 
prices, on erders of 25 or more at a time. 

Dovetailed Honey and Section Boxes veri/Zcheap. 


Send for Price List. 
LEWIS & PARKS, 
Suceessors to G. B. Lewis, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


Rubber Dating and Addressing 
STAMPS! 





LIKE THE ABOVE. 

Address only, $1.50; with movable months <nd fig- 
ures for dating, $3.00. Full outfit included—pads, 
ink, box, etc. ‘Sent-by mail postpaid. 

Put your stamp on every card, letter, paper, book, 
or anything else that you send out by mail or ex- | 
ress, and you. will save yourself and all who do 
usiness with you “a world of trouble.” I know, 

you see. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 30c per Ib. for any quantity of nice, clean 
wax, dclivered at our R. R. station. 
A. L. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies; such as 


Muth’s All Metal Honcy Extractors, 
Uncapping Knives, 
Wax Extracto:s, etc. Also 
Langstroth’s Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
14 21b. Square Glass Honey Jars, with 
Tin Foil Caps and Labels, (Corks, 
6 Ib. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 
omb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, ete., etc. For further particulars, address 
CHAS. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., 
2-12d Cincinnati, O. 


: 5 se e 
Hale’s Price List. 
Send for my Price List of Colonies, Queens, 

Nuclei, &c., for 1879. 
EARLY QUEENS. 
I shall take Especial Pains to raise a large number 


of Queens to Ship Early in the season. 
Address E. W. Hae. 
Wirt, C. H., W. Va. 


Vanes Tuas Ber Yun 


Established 1867. 
Send for new price list of Imported and Home 


| bred Queens, Comb Foundation, Hives, Section 


Also high a 
ueen breeding a specialty. 
Pires Premiums awarded us at St. Louis Exposi- 
tion for 1878, on best Italian bees and honey. 
1-64 VALENTINE & SON, Carlinville, TL. 
pag een will receive sample copy of 
The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine free and terms to 
agents by sending théir address on petal caid to 
A. J. King & Co., 61 Hudson St., New York. I1tf 


—— - nese 


Early Queens, 


J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Georgia, Importer 
and breeder of Italian queens, and dealer in Bee- 
Keepers’ supplies. Queens bred a month earlier 
than in the North. Low express rates. Packages 
of five or more queens sent free of express charges 
to any part of the United States except California 
and Oregon. litfd 


Boxes, Extractors and Bee-Keeners’ Supplies. 
Poultry. 








